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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HERE is peace between Denmark and Germany. 
The former surrenders Slesvig, Holstein, and Lauen- 

burg to the latter, and also consents to a modification of the 
frontier of Jutland. The Germans ought now to be con- 
tent. They have obtained all that they wished for—more, 
we imagine, than most of them ever expected to get. 
Fatherland will have a new port on the Baltic, and a new 
Federal fortress on its northern frontier. The sensitive 
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Teutonic soul will no longer be vexed by the griefs of un- | 


happy Slesvigers compelled to listen to Danish sermons, or 
to go without. But still there seems little rejoicing over 
the victory thut has been won. Grave misgivings are, in 
fact, already entertained—and apparently on the very best 
grounds—that Prussia intends to appropriate the spoils. 
The prospect of an independent Principality under the 
house of Augustenburg, is becoming “small by degrees 
and beautifully less... German unity is farther off than 
ever. Short of actual war, it is indeed impossible to ima- 
gine Germany more disunited than it is at present. There 
is apparent friendship between Austria and Prussia, but 
although the necessities of Francis Joseph oblige him to do 
the bidding of M. von Bismarck, it is scarcely likely that he 
is content with the part which he is at present playing. 
In Hanover, Bavaria, Saxony, and, indeed, in all the 
smaller States, there is only one feeling of indignation at 
the recent conduct of Prussia, and of suspicion as to her 
ultimate designs. 
recent ejection of the Federal forces from Rendsburg by 


ing. 
Power was merely seeking her own aggrandizement, and 
that if there was one thing she cared for less than another it 
was German unity. But although they might easily have 
foreseen what is now happening, the German princes and 
people seem actually astonished at it. The former are 
writing angry notes, and the latter are holding angry meet- 
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war upon the press with unabated vigour. One journal 
after another receives those warnings which, when twice 
repeated, place the existence of the unfortunate print at 
the mercy of the Government. The last victim is a Bor- 
deaux journal, which was indiscreet or unfortunate enough to 
give an unpleasant turn to a sentence in its summary of 
news, describing the recent policy of France towards Den- 
mark. This would in itself have been bad; but there was 
more behind. The editor had once been a candidate for 
Bordeaux, and had nearly won his election, in spite of the 
most energetic official opposition. Having already received 


_a double warning, his time was now fully come, and the 


The immediate cause for this is the | 


Minister accordingly cut short his literary existence, so 
far, at least, as the Gironde is concerned. We do not know 
that a newspaper more or less in France makes much dif- 
ference, nor do we pretend to feel any particular astonish- 
ment or indignation at this act of administrative tyranny ; 
but it is impossible not to commiserate the condition of the 
press in the neighbouring country, or to avoid contrasting 
the present acts of Louis Napoleon with his professions 
when an exile. According to the Paris correspondent of 
one of our contemporaries, nearly all the most influential 
journals in the capital may at any moment be suspended at 
the will of the Minister. Under such circumstances, it is 
idle to expect from their writers independence or courage. 
The commercial interests of the shareholders or proprietors 
cannot be trifled with. The existence of the journal must 


_ be saved at the cost of any character which it may once 


a Prussian corps d’armée ; but other grounds are not want- | bave had. Most French newspapers, however, made this 


It has been evident for some time that the Northern | 


sacrifice so long ago that the painfulness, even of recollec- 


_ tion, must now, in a great measure, have subsided. The 


Emperor is supposed to know his own business best ; but 
still, looking at the matter from his own point of view, we 


_ cannot help doubting the expediency of keeping so tight a 


ings, apparently under the impression that M. von Bismarck | 
| public opinion in France, he loses its moral support for his 


_ foreign policy. 


will trouble himself about either the one or the other. That, 
however, is probably the last thing in the world he is likely 
to do—we should almost as soon expect him to pay defe- 
rence to the Prussian Parliament. The truth is that the 
Germans have been once more befooled and betrayed, and they 
are just beginning to see it. They are, however, thoroughly 
accustomed to this fate ; and when the first natural emo- 
tions of something like manly indignation have passed away, 
they will resign themselves to destiny with habitual sub- 
mission. 
in Germany. But we believe there need be no apprehen- 
sion of the kind. There may be a good deal of angry talk- 
ing and writing, but action is quite a different thing. 


Some of our contemporaries anticipate “ strife” | 





hand over the French press. He has nothing to dread 
from newspaper articles which do not go beyond the limits 
of fair criticism. By stifling any independent expression of 


The Emperor and Empress of Mexico have entered their 
capital, and have met with a right imperial welcome. 
Whatever may be the origin of the new throne, there seems 
every reason to believe that it offers to the country the 
prospect ofa stableand regularGovernment. All classesof the 
people seem rallying around it ; and, although the authority 
of the new monarch is not actually established in large 
portions of his dominions, there is no doubt that he will be as 
readily welcomed there, as he has been elsewhere, as soon as 
the marauding bands of Juarez are dispersed. Such, indeed, 
is the confidence of the Emperor Maximilian and his Minis- 
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ters in their ability to accomplish the speedy pacification of 
the country, that the last of the French troops are on the 
point of leaving. Under these circumstances, our acknow- 
ledgment of the new empire ought not to be long delayed. 
We have none but the best wishesfor its prosperity ; since any- 
thing which tends to develope the resources and increase the 
commerce of Mexico must redound to our advantage. It 
has long been clear that the Mexicans were wholly unfit for 
republican institutions. We have acknowledged President 
after President, only to see the conqueror of to-day become 
the conquered of to-morrow. Probably few of the military 
chiefs, who have successively seized the reins of govern- 
ment during the last few years, exercised anything like sub- 
stantial authority over a more extensive tract of country than 
now owns the sway of the Emperor Maximilian. There is 
certainly no one now in arms against him with the slightest 
chance of success. 


We have received by the last mail an account of the cir- 
cumstances under which English troops have been despatched 
to Japan. Under our treaty with that country, foreigners 
have a right to reside in Yokohama. Their presence there 
is, however, distasteful to some of the Daimios, who are said 
to have recently organized a plot for the wholesale murder 
of the obnoxious strangers. This was detected by the 





governor of the city, who duly informed Sir Rutherford | 


Alcock, adding at the same time that he was unable to give 
the foreign residents any protection. It may perhaps be doubt- 
ful if this functionary was unable or unwilling ; and whether 
in giving notice of the conspiracy to our Minister he was 
acting with bond fides, or was endeavouring to frighten him 
and other Europeans out of the country. If, however, the 
latter was his view, he did not succeed. Marines and troops 
were forthwith ordered up from Hong Kong ; nor does there 
seem any ground for believing that this step will be resented by 
the Government. The truth is, that the Government appears 
only too glad to see the power of the great Daimios lowered, 
and their insolent pretensions abated through our 
means. ‘They were evidently delighted with our victory 
over Prince Satsuma ; and we dare say that they will with 
equal pleasure see our gunboats open the inland sea, which 
is at present closed against traflic by the Prince of Chosen, 
who fires on every vessel that enters Simonosaki bay. It is 
probable that collision with some of the more powerful 
Daimios is inevitable, if we insist on remaining in Japan. 
But we see little reason to believe that these chieftains can 
or will form any extensive confederacy against us. They 
are for the most part bitterly hostile to each other. Nor 
do we anticipate that it will require any very costly or 
laborious effort on our part to protect and retain the valuable 
trade which is rapidly growing up between England and 
Japan. 


The recent military news from America is of a chequered 
character. So far as Virginia goes, it is favourable to the 
South. Grant, it is true, still clings to his position before 


Petersburg, and is alleged by the Northern newspapers to | 


be engaged in preparations for the siege of that place ; but 
it does not appear that he has actually done anything of 
importance, and the only display of activity in this quarter 
is on the part of the Confederates, who are endeavouring to 
blockade the James river by planting heavy batteries below 
City Point, with a view to cut off Grant’s communication by 
water. That Grant may hold his present ground for some 
time longer appears quite possible ; and indeed, according to 
the Zimes correspondent at Richmond, it is rather desirable 
for the Confederates that he should ; for in the months of 
August and September the swamps of the James river, 
near which he is encamped, are fatal to human life, and his 
army would melt away under the influence of the deadly 
miasma, in the same way that M‘Clellan’s forces suffered on 
the banks of the Chickahominy. The Federals claim a small 
victory over the rear-guard of one of the Confederate 
columns retreating from Maryland ; but it is evident that 
this success is of the most insignificant character, and that 
with that exception the Southern forces have escaped attack 
by the rapidity of their retreat, and have got safe away with 
the whole of the immense booty they obtained in Maryland. 
It is suid, indeed, that they have re-entered Federal terri- 
tory by crossing the Potomac a few miles above Harper’s 
Ferry ; but, though there is nothing improbable in this state- 
ment, it requires confirmation. From Texas and Louisiana 
we hear of Confederate successes. Georgia is at present the 


only quarter in which Fortune appears to smile on the 
Federal cause. 


It is clear that General Johnston’s conduct 





| crats.” 


of the campaign in that state is regarded with dissatisfaction 
by the Government, for he has been superseded by General 
Hood, who has the reputation of preferring fighting to re- 
treating. The new general will, however, have no easy task 
to restore the spirit of an army which has been demoralized 
by two such commanders as Bragg and Johnston. It is not 
at all surprising that he should have been defeated in an 
attack on the Federal lines near Atlanta, and we can even 
readily believe that that defeat is a severe one ; but Atlanta 
itself is strong both in natural and artificial defences. The 
railway between it and. Macon is still open. A moderate 
number of determined men under a skilful commander, in 
whom they have confidence, ought to be able to hold it for 
some time against considerable odds. We do not therefore 
believe the rumours of its fall; nor can we doubt, that if 
Hood is able to make any stand at all, the greatest exer- 
tions will be made by the Confederates to relieve a place 
which is of the highest importance in a strategic point of 
view. 


The Confederates have just been informed in the most 
authoritative manner what are the only terms of peace 
to which Mr. President Lincoln will agree. This informa- 
tion was elicited in a rather singular manner, but in one 
which is thoroughly characteristic of American life. A 
gentleman named Sanders, who happened to be staying at 
one hotel at Niagara falls, wrote to Mr. Greeley, who chanced 
to be residing at another, to say that two gentlemen were 
willing to go to Washington and treat for peace. Mr. 
Sanders and his friends had not the slightest authority to 
make such propositions, nor did they even allege that they 
had. Mr. Greeley was equally a volunteer. But, upon 
being informed that these persons were talking over a matter 
with which they had nothing to do, the President sent 
by his private secretary, and with the singular address— 
“to all whom it may concern ”—a statement of the con- 
ditions on which he would terminate the war. As these 
conditions were the restoration of the integrity of the 
Union, and the abandonment of slavery, they were equi- 
valent to a demand for the unconditional surrender of 
the South. Of course the Confederate gentlemen would 
have nothing to say to such a proposition; but it gave 
them an opportunity of writing a spirited letter in reply ; 
of denouncing the conduct of Mr. Lincoln in making peace 
impossible, and of proclaiming the determination of their 
countrymen to fight to the bitter end rather than consent to 
sucn terms as those proposed. The correspondence was indeed 
probably undertaken by the Southerners in order that they 
might have an opportunity of closing it by some such 
appeal to the better feelings of the North. We do not 
believe that it was on their part so much a bond-fide attempt 
at negotiation, as an endeavour to assist the “ peace-demo- 
Perhaps it may not prove entirely useless for this 
purpose. There are certainly, at last, indications of a desire 
for peace, or at least of weariness of war on the part of the 
Federals. The leading Republican journal of Boston has 
begun to advocate the acknowledgment of Southern inde- 
pendence ; and the New York Herald is fast coming round 
to peace principles. It is tolerably safe to conclude from 
facts like these—especially the last—that public opinion is 
setting in the right direction ; that passion is subsiding and 
common sense returning’; and that the Northerners are at 
last coming to the conclusion that it might be as well to 
try whether two nations cannot live together in independ- 
ence and tranquillity on the immense American continent. 








THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


Nosovy can have expected that Denmark, when she came to 
negotiate alone, should get off with slighter sacrifices than 
those which she had to make. When the two millions le at 
the forty millions’ mercy, they must take with humbleness 
what is left to them in charity. It is the old story of the 


| band of highwaymen, who, having reduced a traveller to 





beggary, fling him back a few pieces to save him from instant 
starvation. Who shall trace the secret motives that impel to 
such generosity ? Is it unavowed shame, or half contrition, or 
an unacknowledged notion of buying off Heaven’s vengeance by 
putting a share of the plunder to the credit of good works? It 
is true that nations, like corporations, have no conscience. 
But then there is on the throne of France a tolerably efficient 
substitute for that monitor, a visible personification of retribu- 
tion, a too incarnate embodiment of the fiend who exacts the 
full price for pleasant sins. So to take Jutland over and above 
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Schleswig may have struck the crowned conspirators as a game 
too dangerous, since it would pass beyond the principle of the 
“ nationalities,” and suggested the rule that might is subject 
to no law where the vindication of “ natural boundaries” is in 
question. Nor, however confident in England’s mercantile 
acquiescence, may they have felt quite sure whether the 
chivalry that still is not disavowed in France might not have 
broken bounds if the spectacle of a new pacification of Poland 
were enacted so close to her northern frontiers. It matters 
little, however, to search for reasons when facts are accom- 
plished. Enough that Denmark has lost half her provinces, 
and that some undetermined section of the German Fatherland 
has acquired the long-coveted fortress, the Baltic port, and the 
neck of land which has parted Teuton and Scandinavian since 
Europe was their home. Enough, too, surely for us that we 
are happily able, while these things are done, to boast of a 
prosperity which is “ unexampled,” and to carouse at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall and elsewhere in more than the luxury of 
Babylon, praising our gods of gold, of silver, of brass, of iron, 
of wood, and of stone, with no ugly handwriting yet visible on 
the wall to scare comfortable digestion from the board. 

There is, indeed, one source of satisfaction which we are 
every morning congratulated on possessing, in which we can 
scarcely profess to participate with much ardour. We are 
told by the self-styled representatives of public opinion that 
the Germans are already quarrelling over their booty, and that 
we shall probably soon enjoy the spectacle of seeing them fight- 
ing among themselves about its division. The sentiment of 
gratification arising from this state of things is not exactly 
that of a brave man; it rather belongs to the character of a ter- 
magant woman. To pour out foul language alternately on 
both combatants, and then to rejoice that what we are afraid 
to fight for in maintenance of the claim of right, will, when 
torn away by the overbearing strength of a wrong-doer, be the 
source of fresh fighting, is an exhibition of impotent spite which 
we can only be ashamed of. It is this feeling, this display of 
temper, that is 


Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 


that has gained for us the present repute in which we are held 
by both parties abroad. It has nothing of the nature of grave, 
moral reprobation of guilty violence; it has none of the weight 
which would belong to the dignified and temperate rebuke of a 
nation conscious of its power, and of its responsibilities, even if 
withheld by more powerful moral reasons from taking personal 
part in the struggle. It is only the thought of those who 
are sensible of their responsibilities, and sensible that selfish- 
ness alone has led to their evasion—who seek for every subter- 
fuge of sophistry to salve their consciences—who would transfer 
to other nations, far less interested than we are, the duty 
which we desert—who, in the last resort, lay upon Heaven itself 
the task of avenging the crimes which we will not move a 
tinger to prevent, and impiously claim credit for foretelling the 
Divine retribution which we now fancy we see doing the work 
we desire. Such a spirit so displayed can bring us only in- 
crease of merited contempt from those who behold it; and we 
may judge for ourselves in what respect it differs from that 
spirit which would have called down fire to consume opponents, 
or which deemed that the Galileans whose blood Pilate 
mingled with their sacrifices were sinners above all Galilewans, 
and for that cause became the victims of so striking a “ moral 
lesson.” 

But if it pleases us, or such portion of us, whether states- 
men or traders, as are truly represented by the essentially 
vulgar section of the daily press, to gloat with puny malice 
over the quarrels of the Germans, it is at least difficult to 
understand the disposition which finds pleasure in reproaching 
the Danes with having rejected at the Conference the terms 
then offered, and which our own plenipotentiaries held inad- 
missible. It is true that these were better terms than they are 
now forced to accept. It is true that, had they been positively 
assured that they had nothing but their own strength to 
rely on, they would then have recognised, as they do now, that 
they must submit to whatever was imposed by superior 
strength. But where is the satisfaction to us in the fact that 
they then had still hopes.that they would not be left at last 
“to stand alone?” Who, save we, allowed them to entertain 
such hopes? Not France, certainly, for France told them 
explicitly in December last, before a shot was fired, that under 
no circumstances would she support them in arms. But we 
never made such a statement. Not only did we not make it, 
but it is notorious that we had not formed such a resolution 
till after the Conference was over. It was only when that 
event had taken place, when it was necessary to announce a 








policy to Parliament, and for that purpose to form one, when 


all the possible combinations of parties had been duly weighed, 
when the favour of the Queen was to be discounted, and the 
trading interests were to be purchased, that Government at 
last resolved that it would not support Denmark in the war, 
which by that time had recommenced. Obviously, in this state 
of the facts, the Danes had reasonable ground, during the 
Conference, to expect that they would not at its close be left 
without an ally. Obviously they were right, as a nation 
fighting for existence, to dare war with such an expectation, 
rather than succumb without a further effort, lest the expecta- 
tion should be disappointed. The event, indeed, has proved 
the calculation wrong. But the error is a matter for which 
we, and not they, are responsible; for it arises from our 
refusal to fulfil the expectation which we, nevertheless, would 
not definitely withdraw. They must take the consequences. 
But it is hard to see how we are warranted in casting in their 
teeth the fact that they trusted us. It is hard to see how any 
of us can be sunk so low as to derive gratification from 
reproaching them with making bad terms, because, when we 
positively declined to announce a policy, they still hoped that, 
when adopted, it would not be hostile to those whom we had 
professed to favour. It is hard to see how any of us can be so 
lost to shame as to urge that Denmark should have known 
that our excuse was going to be that France would not join us, 
since for six months France had been reiterating that she 
would not join us, and yet we still persisted in keeping up the 
belief that we at last might act without her. 

Party tactics do indeed furnish a singular code of morality. 
The break up of the Conference was nothing unexpected, and 
that if it did break up the slaughter must instantly recom- 
mence was an obvious certainty. Nor did the issue of its 
deliberations introduce a single new element into the case. 
There was, therefore, no reason of State for the delay of our 
Government in making up its mind as to what course in that 
case it would adopt. Had it so made up its mind, those who 
have been since that hour slain would have been at this hour 
alive. But ‘“ party considerations” forbad Government to 
make up its mind. If a policy had been announced at an 
earlier date it might have turned out a Parliamentary mistake. 
An opposite policy might have been brought forward, might 
have been discussed, might have found favour, might have 
brought Lord Derby in and turned Lord Palmerston out. True, 
this would have been only if the country, while there was yet 
time to act, had decisively approved of it. True that a policy 
so considered and approved would have been probably the most 
honourable, and the most safe. True that even in the eyes of 
the present Government it could not be considered objection- 
able, for they were themselves debating and doubting whether 
they should not themselves adopt it. But then any policy 
whatsoever might have turned out a blunder in a party sense, 
because it might have ousted the party in power. So the 
resolution was to defer the fixing upon any till everything had 
been made as safe as possible. And the result is that Lord 
Palmerston is now dining at Fishmongers’ Hall, now cutting 
innocent sods on a railway, now in a word the ever-popular 
First Minister of the Crown, while Lord Derby is only still the 
Chief of the Opposition. A great party and personal triumph 
—bought cheaply with the few thousand human lives paid 
down at Alsen as the price of a policy of reserve and duplicity, 
a few thousand souls swept before the Judgment-seat, a few 
thousand widows and orphans, new made, a few thousand 
families condemned to serve alien masters, only the desolation 
of a province, and the horrors of but a fortnight’s war; this 
is not surely too much to weigh against the advantages of that 
masterly reticence which has had the effect of preserving for 
{ngland the benefits of the rule of the Whig aristocracy. 





RESPONDENTS AND CO-RESPONDENTS. 


Tue pains and penalties of figuring in the Divorce Court 
would seem to most of us so intolerably great, that we should 
expect to see that tribunal act as a salutary check upon the 
lawless passions of society. The public exposure alone is an 
ordeal which few gentlemen and nowomen can considerendurable. 
On late occasions, moreover, juries in the Divorce Court have 
shown more than once that they will not hesitate to award 
exemplary pecuniary punishment when the character of the 
offence demands an extraordinary fine. In spite of all this, 
the newspapers teem with narratives of adultery and dishonour. 
Men and women, notwithstanding all that the law can 
threaten, still-seduce and are seduced; and the class which 
does not respect the marriage tie shows most evidently that it 
will not count the cost when it is a question of gratifying 
passion. Perhaps one reason of the apparent security in which 
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offences against the marriage bond seem to be perpetrated, is 
that men and women underrate gravely the chances of de- 
tection. In reality, every one of us lives from day to day 
under the fire of a myriad eyes. A score around us notice 
little acts and little habits which we think too insignificant to 
come under the cognizance of any except ourselves. The 
Codrington case, as far as it has yet gone, affords a number of 
examples of this detective power of society. No one professes 
to have been a spectator when Mrs. Codrington was faithless 
to her marriage vow. If she be guilty, she has doubtless a 
fair reason to suppose that her guilt lay buried in the con- 
sciences of herself and of her paramours. But, suspicion once 
awakened, twenty witnesses spring up about her, who, from 
beneath their eyelids, all blind and unobservant as they had 
appeared, had noticed trifles light as air, which when collected 
seemed a link of damning evidence against her. The servant 
who had sat in the prow of the gondola, while the mistress was 
in the covered and curtained cabin, had suddenly and in- 
explicably become a second Argus, and recollected, years after, 





every motion and movement of the boat. A maid remembered 
a strange absence for twenty minutes, which in her opinion 
could not be innocently explained. Other slight indications of 
a secret domestic history, which might have been running its 
hidden course, are one by one disclosed; and, though it is for 
the jury to decide upon the credibility of the witnesses in the 
case, it is obvious that if the witnesses are not exaggerating 
or inventing, a case of strong suspicion against Mrs. Codring- 
ton has been already made out upon purely circumstantial 
evidence. There are, it would seem, numbers of human beings 
who are born with a genius for suspicion. If women-servants 
are so often at the keyhole when mischief is brewing, how 
often are they at the keyhole when there is nothing at 
all to hear or see? How do the people pass their days 
who invariably notice the pulling down or the drawing 
up of a blind? At what period of an acquaintance do servants 
begin first to think and whisper evil? The reason of all these 
scandals in the Divorce Court is that men and women fail to 
realize the greedy watchfulness with which their neighbours and 
their servants scan and criticize every look and action of their 
lives. An absolutely secret intrigue is probably an incident 
which never happens in the history of domestic perfidy. If 
there are no confidantes there is all the more chance of 
suspicious lookers-on. Lastly, the annals of the Divorce Court 
show us a very curious trait in the character of women, which 
unfits them for carrying on intrigue. A woman is the worst 
conspirator in the world. It is not that she has not a turn for 
conspiracy. But when her passions are concerned, she becomes 
blind and imprudent to a degree which is almost incredible. 
She selects her confidantes from the most untrustworthy of her 
servants; she leaves letters recklessly about; she cannot, 
apparently, control herself enough to keep her correspondence 
and intimacies in the background. Very frequently inexpe- 
rience of this part of feminine character leads to a wrong 
verdict in the Divorce Court. Some worthless woman is put 
into the box to tell a tale of profligacy which she has gathered 
from the wife’s own lips. Perhaps she has been a thief or a 
profligate herself. The jury at once disbelieve her. 
think it is beyond all credibility that a guilty wife should | 
unbosom herself to such a friend. In reality, it is part of the 
regular history of infidelity that the wife should do so. With | 
all her anxiety to conceal her conduct from her husband’s eye, 
she usually combines a curious pride and vanity about it, 
which leads her to flaunt it in the face of other women. 

If the annals of the Divorce Court were systematically 
studied, they would throw a curious light upon many parts of 
human nature with which few are usually familiar. Assuming, 
for the sake of argument only, that Mrs. Codrington’s guilt is 
evident, the draft-letter written by her to a nameless corre- 
spondent, on receiving intelligence of his approaching marriage, 
is an instance of a phenomenon not rarely witnessed in such 
causes. Priméd-facie, one might have argued that a wife who 
had lost her honour had lost everything besides. It is a 
common saying, that a woman must be very far fallen who 
falls at all. The saying is not altogether a true one, and it is 
an ordinary spectacle to see a strong sense of religion permeat- 
ing a guilty woman’s guilty correspondence. Mrs. Codring- 
ton’s letter, begging of her friend not to marry his cousin, is full 
of the most excellent sentiments. It is quite plain that there 
is no hypocrisy in any part of it. She appeals, not to his 
passion, but to his reason and good feeling, and urges 
him not to take a step that may bring unhappiness 
both upon himself and on his intended bride. She says 
that if she was sure he was acting wisely, she could 
from her heart invoke God's blessing on the marriage, 


' does not bestow the other. 


They | 





and wish him every happiness. Her own lot, she acknow- | 


ledges, cannot be a bright one, and “only God can give her 
comfort.” “True moral courage and self-control will never fail 
me in my hour of need, when duty and my sense of honour 
support me.” “ My heart is a warm true heart, as you have 
known and seen, and it will be so, I trust, with God’s help, 
unto the end.” This is very singular language in the lips of 
one whom Mr. Bovill, Admiral Codrington’s counsel, calls a 
wicked woman. It is evidently not the language of Tartuffe. 
Even Joseph Surface would never give himself the trouble to 
write such moral sentiment toa paramour. Yet, if Mr. Bovill’s 
accusation is correct, such is the language addressed by a faith- 
less wife to the partner of her guilt. Those who are familiar 
with the Divorce Court know that the circumstance is not at 
all unnatural. Allusions to the truths of religion, prayers for 
the Divine blessing and comfort, are an ordinary feature in 
this species of correspondence. After a profligate woman has 
seduced or been seduced, the next thing she does is to set about 
converting her seducer. She does not seem to feel the incon- 
gruity that must exist between open sin and the very ideas of 
religion. The first remark made by Mrs. Codrington to Mrs. 


_ Watson, after the former had imparted her confidence to the 


latter, was, that Christ forgave the woman who had been taken 
in adultery. ‘ May God bless you and give you every happi- 
ness ”—so she writes to Col. Anderson himself—* is my sincere 
prayer.” Strange and inconsistent as all this seems, it is by 
no means unusual. Religious impressions seem in women 
to survive after chastity, honour, and decency itself, have 
passed away. The fact at once accounts for the immediate 
success of the humane midnight meetings held one or two years 
ago, and for the amount of disappointment that, in the long 
run, attends all efforts to reclaim the fallen. They are still 
to the last accessible to religious influence, but the religious 
influence does not seem to rise up as a barrier between them 
and their degradation. Few truths give us a more striking 
insight into the inconsistency of human nature than the fact 
that strong religious feeling and gross immorality may and do 
frequently co-exist. 

Another phenomenon which may equally be seen in histories 
of the kind, though less remarkable, is not altogether what we 
should primd-facie have expected. It by no means uniformly 
appears that the guilty wife is on bad terms with her husband. 
Sometimes it is said that the wife never comes to harm except 
through the husband’s fault. That, in some way or other, the 
husband generally is the cause of the wife’s indiscretion (except 
in cases of extraordinary feminine depravity) is probable, if not 
certain ; but it is by no means the rule that a guilty woman 
has ceased to be attached to her husband. In the case of 
irregular and ill-constituted natures, affection seems to dissever 
itself from passion, and a woman bestows the one when she 
Many a woman is divorced, on 
account of her own impropriety, in Sir James Wilde’s court, to 
whom separation from her husband is a real blow. She fell a 
victim, not because she was not in a certain sense an affectionate 
wife, but because she was a selfish and intemperate one. With 
detection and the certainty of punishment come repentance 
and regret. She would give worlds to undo the fatal step that 
she has taken, were it not too late. Women of this particular 
stamp are the favourite heroines of the ordinary French novel. 
The type certainly exists; but the mistake of French writers 
lies in supposing that the type is a very common or a very 
respectable one. The class of women to which such a descrip- 
tion applies is by no means one from which heroines could be 
drawn without doing violence to human nature. It is precisely 
the class where heroical or great ideas never will be found; 
for, as a rule, selfish women are seldom women of much character 
at all. The most worthless feminine character is however, in 
all probability, of this very kind. The woman who has an 
inner life of her own, which occupies one-half of her thoughts, 
but in which her husband and children have no share, is a 
more dangerous member of society than the woman whose 
passions aud affections, however uncontrollable, at least go 
together hand-in-hand. Of this species Sir James Wilde daily 
sees many specimens; he also sees many characteristic lights 
and shadows in human nature out of which a social philosopher 
might make a library of volumes. 











INNOCENT ADMIRALTY AND THE 
UNREASONABLE PUBLIC. 


Tue Duke of Somerset has made a notable discovery. That 
perverse animal, John Bull, with the obtuseness of intellect and 
incapacity for grasping a logical sequence characteristic of the 
bovine race, will persist in forcing the Admiralty on the horns 
of a dilemma, in opposition to all right reason and common 
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sense. “The Admiralty,” plaintively exclaims the noble Duke, 
“are in this peculiar position: when guns are fired at ships, 
either the gun must get the best of it or the ship must get the 
best of it. But the public are so eager for both sides, that 
when the ship fails they say the ship was not strong enough; 
and when the gun fails, they say the gun was not strong 
enough. One or the other must, in every case, fail; so on every 
occasion there is an opportunity of blaming the Admiralty, and 
whichever fails you are sure to see in the papers the next 
morning that the Admiralty are to blame.” The ingenious 
theory of the noble Duke has but one fault—it has no founda- 
tion in fact, and we regret to see so plausible an orator neces- 
sitated to have recourse to his imagination for a pleasing picture 
to set before his hearers. Such a course says volumes as to 
the badness of his case, and how fully he must have been con- 
scious of his inability satisfactorily to grapple with the many 
damaging revelations of the unsatisfactory state of the navy 
which have recently come before the public, especially with that 
most serious and alarming one of all, namely, that it is virtually 
unarmed, and not in a condition to defend the honour of the 
country should it be called upon, so altogether superannuated 
and out of date is the artillery with which it is equipped. 

If the papers were not more particular as to the accuracy of 
their statements than the noble Duke, the influence they now 
so beneficially exercise over public opinion they would soon 
lose. There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that 
the British public are to be pleased and conciliated by indis- 
criminate fault-finding, by constantly harping on administra- 
tive short-comings in season and out of season, with or without 
cause, and his Grace’s notion of the press lying in wait for the 
Admiralty, like a cat watching for a mouse, ready to pounce 
upon it under every possible contingency, is a pure hallucina- 
tion. Far from being disposed to be critical and exacting 
towards their public men, as long as things go smoothly on the 
surface, the people of England are, as a rule, too much dis- 
posed to give Ministers carte-blanche in the discharge of their 
official duties. Absorbed in their own pursuits and avocations, 
they only permit themselves to be roused to the task of exami- 
nation and scrutiny when they find themselves confronted by 
some startling scandal or impending disaster. In fact, nothing 
short of such a habit of mind on the part of the public can 
explain their patient toleration of the noble Duke and his 
colleagues in office. 

To the best of our recollection, in only one instance have 
the Admiralty ever been censured for the weakness of a 
target; and this was on the occasion of the terrible 


break-down in the armour of the Minotaur, Agincourt, and | 
The whole question of the armour of ships | 


Northumberland. 
was a novel one; confessedly a terra incognita, on which 
nothing certain was known a step in advance of what had 
been ascertained by experiments; and yet, such being the posi- 
tion of the question, what is the extraordinary course pursued 
by the Admiralty ? After numerous experiments, assisted by 
having the Gloire to copy from, a certain standard of perfection 
has been attained and carried out in the Warrior. It is 
determined to build three new ships larger than any man-of- 
war previously constructed, each to cost nearly half a million. 
Incredible as it may seem, the well-tried pattern of the 
Warrior, embodying the fruits of the researches both of the 
English and French Governments, is thrown aside for a widely 
different and purely speculative mode of construction, having 
only half the thickness of wooden backing, costing considerably 
more, but unfortunately possessing little more than half the 
powers of resistance. After the contracts for building these 
vessels were signed, and the plating half finished, the Admiralty, 
somewhat tardily seized with a laudable desire for information 
as to the probable strength of their future ships, ordered an 
experimental target to be made and fired at; when, according 
to the graphic report of the Times, the target was literally 
crumpled up under a fire that would have been sustained by the 
Varrior with impunity. Some say that the actual plating of 
the shipswas hardlycommenced when this discovery of the worth- 
lessness of the system adopted took place, and that the Admiralty 
had ample opportunity of amending their plans, but omitted to 
do so, to avoid the public exposure of their error which 
such a course would entail ; ‘but let us hope this accusation is 
unfounded. A writer, well acquainted with the subject, 
observes, “ The result of the trial of the Minotaur target was 
evidently intended to be kept as quiet as possible. Many 
furtive glances have been cast into holes and corners at Shoe- 
buryness, and earnest inquiries made after the pattern target 
that represented England’s noblest ships of war. But ‘ what 
would offend the eye in a good picture, the painter casts 
discreetly into the shade;’ and the shattered and crumpled 
aspect of the Minotaur target was too suggestive of coffins for | 





British tars—perhaps for England’s naval power—to remain 
long exposed ; so it was kindly huddled out of sight, and it is 
but just to the humane feelings of the Board of Admiralty to 
suppose that they could not bear the idea that those naval 
officers who occasionally visit Shoebury should, by looking at 
this emblem of impending disaster, be led to contemplate the 
fate that too probably awaits them in the service of their 
beloved Queen and country.” 

We have never yet heard anyone urge a single syllable in 
palliation of what probably has the unenviable distinction of 
being the grossest blunder and the most inexcusable piece of 
negligence ever committed by a public department, and we feel 
assured that his Grace is much too discreet to commit himself 
by undertaking the defence of anything so utterly indefensible. 
Under these circumstances, we cannot but think it would have 
been more politic to have avoided all allusion to so dangerous 
a topic, instead of selecting it as the subject for a fabulous 
illustration of the hard measure meted out to the meritorious 
Admiralty by an ungrateful, fault-finding, and unjust public. 
To adopt such tactics is certainly to presume greatly upon 
that public’s shortness of memory, and to exhibit a reliance 
upon the proverb, “ audaces fortuna juvat,” which we flatter 
ourselves will on this occasion prove to have been misplaced. 
| Is there anybody who imagines the Admiralty are less open 
| to censure in the matter of guns than in that of targets? We 
| venture to say no such person can be found who is even 
| passably acquainted with the real state of the case. ‘To all 
| such the conduct of the Admiralty presents the most incom- 
| prehensible enigma; for the amount of folly and ignorance on 
the one hand, or of indolent apathy and carelessness on the 
other, required for its explanation, appear by turns equally 
incredible. Let us place the following facts in juxtaposition. 
For two years past the iron-clads of all the other powers of 
Europe—France, Spain, Russia, Italy, and Austria—have 
been supplied with steel projectiles. The Admiralty know that 
cast-iron shot are useless against iron-clads, for tie Duke of 
Somerset stated long ago, in the House of Lords, that cast- 
iron projectiles are of no more avail against armour-plates 
than so much mud. Yet, however monstrous and incredible 
the statement may appear, it is a fact, that up to 
the present hour not a single steel projectile has ever 
been issued to the British fleet. To our disgrace be 
it spoken, the Warrior, though more than half as large 
again as the Gloire, is not in a condition to fight her with 
even a chance of success, for how is it possible that a broad- 
side of 884lbs. weight of 68-pounder spherical cast-iron shot 
can contend with a broadside of 1,782lbs. 99-pounder flat- 
headed rifled steel shot, the latter, moreover, capable of piercing 
armour plate, the former, to repeat the dictum of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, of no more use for such a purpose than so 
much mud? The last vessel turned out by our naval 
authorities, after three years’ fumbling and delay, over a job 
which the French would have accomplished in six months— 
the Royal Sovereign—cannot have cost the country less than. 
£300,000. Her armament is 4—10} inch 12-ton smooth 
bore guns, throwing spherical shot of 150lbs. weight. Now 
it is an understatement of facts to say that £20 spent in 
rifling her guns would double her offensive power as a vessel. 
of war either against wooden ships or iron-clads. 

Men who accept offices, giving them high and honourable 
positions, to which in addition large emoluments are attached, 
surely might be expected to endeavour to keep themselves 
abreast of the progress of knowledge in the departments 
entrusted to their charge. A large and increasing number of 
Englishmen are sufficiently well informed on the subject of 
artillery to be lost in astonishment to know in what quarter 
the Admiralty seck their knowledge, or whence they obtain 
the antiquated ideas by which they appear to be guided. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the ideas which prevail at the 
Admiralty have long been superseded in the eyes of all artil- 
lerists, except those whose faculties have become so petrified 
by age that their opinions have ceased to be valuable. 








SERGEANT KITE IN NEW YORK. 


Emigration to the United States is dog-cheap. From 
Liverpool to New York the steerage rate is £5. 103.; second 
cabin, £4; steam-ships, £6. 6s. At these rates a thriving 
business is done, and all the berths are engaged for months in 
advance. The emigration from Ireland has more than doubled 
that of the famine years. New York was astounded, during 
the great Celtic exodus, at the arrival of 500 panic-stricken 
immigrants per week. This summer the number has been 








1 doubled and trebled. From the 1st of January to the 3lst of 
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May the total immigration into New York was 68,078, or 
nearly 450 per day! Ireland sent-no less than 41,283 of the 
number; England, Scotland, and Wales, about 9,000; and 
Germany the remaining 18,000. During a single week in June 
of the present year no less than 16,000 immigrants, of whom 
12,000 were Irish, landed at the Battery. More than half the 
number were women and children. It is stated that 10,000 
from Switzerland are waiting for passages to join the Federal 
army. One vessel, the Benjamin Adams, from Liverpool, 
landed 680 passengers, of whom 109 marched from the landing- 
place to the recruiting office in a body. This incident indicates 
the great snare and pitfall to which the Irish and English 
emigrant is exposed. 

Out of so many immigrants, a large number land in New 
York penniless and friendless. They have been promised 
employment at high wages, but employment in the Atlantic 
cities is by no means easy to procure, and the workman has to 
pay four dollars a week for board. The labourer who lands 
without money runs a frightful risk of falling a victim to 
Yankee rascality. It is worth the while of the recruiting 
agents to insert delusive advertisements in English newspapers. 
A.young Manchester volunteer and his friend answered an 
advertisement requiring first-rate mechanics for a workshop in 
Canada. ‘They sought an interview with the advertiser, who 





told them that work was plentiful in Canada, and that wages | 


were 35s. a week. They agreed to go, and they were told to 
provide only for their voyage, on the plea that they could get 
work immediately, and could get cash on account of their 
wages. Seven men were thus induced to go. At Liverpool 
they were put on board a ship bound for New York, on a 
promise that on their arrival they would be reshipped for 
Canada. The advertiser, on their arrival at New York, dis- 
appeared, and left them without a penny or a friend. But he 
first sent them to Long Island, and put the crimps on their 
track. Two enlisted at once, after partaking of “ refresh- 
ments.” Jour escaped to New York, and, after a vain 
attempt to get work, they too enlisted. The other concealed 
himself in the hold of a Cunard steamer, and returned to 
England, to warn his countrymen against the tricks and 
deceptions of Federal agents. 

The temptation to a poor Irishman to enlist in the Northern 
army is almost irresistible. The Federal Government and the 
municipality of New York offer together a bounty of nearly 
£100 sterling to a labourer who has, perhaps, had only pre- 
carious employment at six or seven shillings per week. 
Alnaschar had been a poor Irishman, a sum of £100 sterling 
would have been the height of his day-dream. 
the temptation to the poor Irish or English emigrant is 
enormous, the profits which accrue to the crimps who kidnap 
these poor wretches render such outrages inevitable. A man 
who brings in a recruit receives 20 and 25 dols. Itis worth the 
while of the Federal agents to make constant trips across the 
Atlantic, where, as in the case of the passengers by the Benju- 
min Adams, they pick up 2,180 dols. in a single voyage. 
But over and above the 20 dols. “ hand-money,” as it is called, 
a tax is levied upon the recruit himself for advances, assistance, 
&c., which is said to vary in amount according to the credulity, 
or, as it is called on the other side of the Atlantic, after the 
late Mr. Wakley, the “ squeezeability” of each individual. 
The men who determine not to enlist and who “ give trouble ” 
yield a much richer harvest when they are caught. The 
British Consul at Boston, who states that the bounty money, 
with the addition of local premiums, amounts to between 
700 and 820 dols., adds that “as the poor Irish are generally 
made drunk, and given at the outside 25 dols. the sharks who 
prey on them collect the balance, and thus a cargo of 120 
recruits, as in this instance, would net a very large profit to 
the speculators.” It is said that in many cases the recruiting 
agents make altogether a profit of 500 dols. per man! 
story reads like a chapter out of the Cuba slave trade. 
Remonstrance and invective would be thrown away upon these 
miscreants. 

The scum of Europe finds its way to New York, and it is 
probable that the active kidnapper, Feeny, is not a native 
American. The scandalous and inhuman scenes which have 
taken place in New York would probably be enacted in any 
Kuropean seaport in which such enormous gains could be 
made. General Dix avers that the sum of 400,000 dols. has 
been plundered by the New York brokers. “Old men and 
boys, and persons labouring under incurable diseases,” he adds, 
“were in numerous instances thrust into the service under this 
system of public plunder, alike fraudulent to the recruits and 
the Government. The outrages practised on recruits are too 
unjust to be borne, and, in some cases, too loathsome to be 
detailed. Boys have been seduced from their families, drugged, 
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and then enlisted. ‘Two were so sadly drugged that they died 
—one on his arrival at Rikers Island, and the other on the 
following day.” General Dix also complains of some unfor- 
tunate men who were deceived or kidnapped in New York, 
“drugged and carried off to New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
mustered in, and uniformed before their consciousness was 
fully restored. .... Nearly all are foreigners, mostly sailors, 
both ignorant of and indifferent to the objects of the war.” 

The British Government are almost powerless to protect the 
subjects of the Queen. Lord Lyons has great difficulty in 
tracing the men. He is referred from one office to the other, 
and officers in command of regiments practise the most unjus- 
tifiable evasions rather than surrender any of their “ recruits.” 
Lord Lyons used all his influence to prevent seven or eight 
British subjects from going into battle until their cases had 
been decided. Here is the result :—‘‘ One of the men called 
at the Legation the day before yesterday. He had heen badly 
wounded in the head, and sent back from the army to a 
hospital here. Another of the men had, he said, been wounded; 
a third was reported to be killed; three others, when he last 
saw them, were advancing against the enemy under a heavy 
musketry fire.’ Mr. Layard admits that when the British 
Legation have traced a man, “ he is killed or removed out of 
reach before measures can be taken for his release.” 

The emigrants who go out to America with the minimum of 
risk are those who, bound for the Far West, and with money 
enough to pay for the journey, pass through New York with- 
out stopping even for a day. Emigrants who are tempted by 
delusive promises of high wages, should remember the depre- 
ciated state of the American currency. A young Englishman 
in Massachusetts, writes home to his cousin in England that 
“15s. a week in England is better than 8 dollars per week 
here. For board he would have to pay 4 dollars a week ; that 
would leave 4 dollars, which would be of the value of 6s. in 
English money. Flour that used to sell for 7 is now 15 dollars 
per barrel. Prints and calicoes are selling at a monstrous 
price. Clothing of every description is enormous.” 

Lord E. Howard, who has rendered an important service to 
the labouring classes by warning them against the operations 
of Federal recruiting agents, read a ticket delivered to emigrants 
at Liverpool, in which was this statement :—‘‘ Remember the 
American dollar is equal to 4s. 2d. English money, and the 
cent is equal to a halfpenny.” This is an impudent untruth. 
An American dollar, such as is tendered in payment of wages, 
is worth only 1s. 8d. English. An engagement at 35s. a week 
in American currency is equivalent to a payment of 14s, in 
England, and an English mechanic earning 50s. ought to be 
quite sure that he will receive in America £4 a week if he 
wishes to maintain his present position. 

While honest Irish husbands and brothers are plied with 
drugged whisky, and hurried away to become food for powder, 
or fill the hospitals, what becomes of the female relatives who 
accompany them to that ill-starred land ? The Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Toronto, writing to an Irish bishop, says it is heart- 
rending to see these emigrants surrounded by sharpers—*“ the 
harpies of cities—destined to be swept like a torrent of rain 
into the sewers of society.” Sir Robert Peel, in a late debate 
on Irish emigration, said it was but too true that thousands 
of these poor-deserted Irish girls. had been ruined by the loss of 
their natural and warm-hearted protectors. The Irish Secretary 
said there is too much reason to believe that 30,000 Irish 
females, who have left home and friends, are now walking the 
streets of New York friendless and deserted. 

The Moloch of American war is insatiable. It is stated that 
from the first outbreak of the war to the 30th June last, not 
less than 2,500,000 men have been drafted into the Federal 
service, and placed upon its pay-roll. The number now on the 
pay-roll is estimated at little short of 1,000,000, although not 
more than 500,000 are on active service. At the Wesleyan 
Conference, held at Bradford this week, it was stated that 
upwards of 100,000 Wesleyan members had enlisted in the 
Northern army: that 50,000 of them had been slain; and that 
there was a decrease of 50,000 church members in America in 
consequence. President Lincoln has now called for 500,000 more 
soldiers out of a population of about eighteen millions. The 
bounty may be increased, but let English mechanics and Irish 
labourers leave the Americans to fight their own battles. 








THE ARCHAOLOGICAL FESTIVAL. 


AncumoLtocy can hardly be called a science, and it is not 
exactly literature. It occupies a sort of amphibious position 
between the two, and it has a yearly festival, which holds an 
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equally dubious ground between work and pleasure. There 
can be no doubt that our antiquarians, on their annual trip, 
cet through a large amount of solid work. They run about 
from place to place; they hunt up old ruins; they poke into 
ancient barrows; they examine musty records and decaying 
parchments ; they take rubbings from medieval brasses; they 
deliver lectitres, they make speeches, they accumulate notes for 
future books of erudition. All this is nochild’s play. On the 
other hand, it is certain that they find a good deal of pleasure 
in the process. They are following out a study which Nature 
has formed them to delight in; and: in the pleasantest season 
of the year they visit the fairest parts of England—old cities 
where the Past may yet be found dozing and dreaming, and 
reaches of memory-haunted land on which the Roman, the 
Saxon, and the Norman have left successive marks. Grey 
abbeys, solemn cathedrals, quaint little rough-built churches, 
stately mansions of Plantagenet or Tudor architecture, shut in 
with park and woodland, picturesque timber-built towns, green 
mounds that hold the bones of mighty chieftains, and natural 
ramparts of earth which tell where the legions of Caesar pitched 
their camps, or where opposing races watched each other,— 
these are the objects which engage the atiention of our 
archeologists when they go holiday-making; and it must be 
admitted that they are very attractive to all who take an 
interest in the England of our forefathers. To travel about 
from one agreeable spot to another in the warm summer days, 
to listen to the old-world echoes coming dreamily out of 
far-off centuries, to be entertained at the seat of some lordly 
patron of the arts, and to mix with men of education and 
refinement, is a fate which most of us might envy once in a 
way; and we are therefore not surprised to find that this 
annual celebration has now become a thoroughly settled 
institution. 

The locality chosen this year is a very happy one. Warwick 
and the neighbouring towns are full of antiquarian interest, 
and the seat of the newly-chosen President, Lord Leigh, is in 
itself a treasure for the lover of old country halls. Then there 
is Warwick Castle, which the archzologists visted on the first 
day of their investigations (Wednesday week), and which the 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, who read the descriptive paper, believed 
was built between 1330 and 1380, though Guy’s Tower was not 
reared till 1394. From the Castle the pleasure-seekers went to 
Stoneleigh Abbey on the invitation of Lord Leigh, and thence 
(after the refreshment of “a sumptuous déjeiimer ’’) to the ruins 
of Kenilworth. This latter visit took place in the evening, and 
we can well understand that the old historic building must have 
looked supremely beautiful in the soft, rich twilight, invested 
in half-tints and mysterious shadows, and touched with the 
pathos of the dying day. On the road back to Warwick, the 
monument on Blacklow Hill, pointing out the spot where 


Piers Gaveston was executed, attracted the attention of the | 


antiquarians, who read there how—*“ In the hollow of this 
rock was beheaded, on the Ist day of July, by barons lawless 
as himself, Piers Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, the minion of a 
hateful King; in life and death a memorable instance of mis- 
rule.” The monument and inscription are of a comparatively 
modern date, the latter evidently belonging to the time when 
men thought themselves bound to be didactic on tyranny, and 
indeed on everything else, whenever they had an opportunity. 
To our still more modern ideas, there is something rather 
pitiful in thus vapouring over a poor wretch whose head has 
been cut off for more than five hundred years, and ostenta- 
tiously denouncing principles of government which are now 
utterly extinct. However, if there were any lords of the 
party, we hope they were duly impressed by the moral lesson, 
and that they resolved never to be either the minions of a 
hateful king, nor memorable instances of misrule. The glimpse 
of Guy’s Cliff, obtained by the party through avenues of 
cedar-trees and other foliage, was a thousand times more worthy 
of regard. On Thursday, the 28th ult., Coventry was visited, 
and the various objects of interest in one of the most pictureque 
of English towns were subject to an intelligent inspection. 
Some of the antiquarians, however, preferred overhauling the 
temporary museum formed in the Market Hall, Warwick, to 
which, as the reporter of the J'imes informs us— 


“ The Earl of Warwick, Lord Leigh, the Earl of Craven, Mr. Brace- 
bridge, and other local residents, are large contributors. It contains, 
among other objects, the coat which Lord Brooke wore at the siege of 
Lichfield, in 1643, when he was killed. Stains of blood are still visible 
on the coat, although 200 years have elapsed since those stains were 
first made. Among the autographs exhibited are those of Martin 
Luther, Sir Isaac Newton, Louis XVI., husband of Marie Antoinette, 
the Chevalier Bayard, Leo X., Clement VII., John Calvin, Melancthon, 
Queen Elizabeth, Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, Mary Queen of Scots, 
and Sir John Falstaff (?). Some valuable manuscripts and rare books 
are also exhibited, and a number of valuable paintings, In the porter’s 





lodge of the castle is a most interesting collection of armour and 
goods, said to have belonged to the Great Guy, Harl of Warwick, 
among which is Guy’s porridge-pot, which the ancient lady who has 
charge of these properties told the visitors she had seen thrice filled 
with punch, and emptied in one night (though it holds over 100 
gallons), the occasion being the coming of age of the present Earl of 
Warwick.” 


On the following day, Lichfield was examined, the beauty of 
the cathedral and the nearness of the locality drawing the 
party thither, though the city is neither within the county of 
Warwick nor the diocese of Worcester, to which that county 
belongs. Besides the cathedral, the town itself is interesting on 
account of its old timber buildings, and still more for its being 
the birthplace of Dr. Johnson. Professor Willis was the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the archzologists on this 
occasion, and delivered a learned discourse on the cathedral. 
Saturday was signalised by an excursion to Charlecote and 
Stratford-on-Avon, where, strange to say, just as the pilgrims 
arrived, the sale of the remnants of the Tercentenary celebra- 
tion was being brought to a conclusion. All the “ lions” of 
the world-famous little town were of course visited with the 
pious regard due to so memorable and illustrious a spot, and 
some valuable papers were read. Maxstoke Castle was 
visited on Monday, and on Tuesday the congress closed after 
the annual meeting of the members of the Institute at the 
Court-house, Warwick, at which it was resolved that the next 
year’s meeting should be held at Dorchester. Several papers 


| were then read, of which the most interesting was one on “ The 











Discovery of a Roman Villa at Chedworth, Gloucestershire,” 
by the Rey. S. Lyson, The villa, it appears, was accidentally 
unearthed a short time ago by a gamekeeper, who, putting his 
hand into a rabbit-hole, drew out a number of tessere. Mr, 
Lyson stated that among these remains were two distinct 
instances of the Christian monogram :—- 


** One of these was found on the under part of the steps leading out 
of the corridor into the villa itself, showing that the builder of the villa 
was a Christian, and singularly confirming the tradition of a custom 
common in ancient days of placing beneath the foundation-stones of 
buildings some token of the religious faith of the builder, as shown by 
St. Paul, 2 Timothy ii. 19—‘ The foundation of God standeth sure, 
bearing this seal.’ One of the two specimens is two inches in 
diameter ; the other is not so deeply incised, and is in form more like 
the common specimens found in the catacombs of Rome. This is four 
inches long. Some years ago, there was discovered in the same 
parish, about a mile distant, and apparently an appendage to the 
villa, a bath, the greater part of the bricks with which it was con- 
structed being marked with the letters A R V I RI, which was 
precisely the legend given on the coins attributed to Arviragus, the 
British king, said by our chroniclers to have been friendly to 
the Romans, and to whom Claudius is said to have married his 
daughter.” 


Such are the pleasant facts which our archeologists bring 
before the attention of those whose pursuits too rigorously tie 
them down to the present. To get out of the dust and roar 
of modern politics and systems into these quiet works of the 
old world is as refreshing as to escape from the clatter of the 
Strand into some calm country place, where we may find 
silence and repose for meditating on deathless themes. 








THE DONKEY MOVEMENT. 


An important movement has been set on foot for the 
regeneration of the donkey, and the first step in the night 
direction has been taken by the donkey’s friends. There is to 
be a donkey-show in the Agricultural Hall at Islington; and 
prizes will be awarded to the sleekest-looking animals. The 
object of the exhibition is to promote kindly treatment of the 
donkey; and there is plenty of room for reform and improve- 
ment in this respect, at least. The medals given to each 
happy ass will, therefore, be in reality moral-conduct prizes 
bestowed on the ass’s owner, and it is hoped that the 
encouragement may be such as to raise the tribe itself many 
degrees higher in the social scale. Whatever the sufferings of 
the donkey at present, the most humane philonist must confess 
that the donkey’s moral character is imperfect. It is his natare 
to refuse to go, and it is human nature to insist upon making 
him. Badly as men have treated him, he cannot be said to 
be a complete paragon of virtue and industry. The donkey- 
driving population on Hampstead Heath and Margate Sands 
are not saints. The donkeys, however, which they drive are 
certainly miserable sinners; and if the Islington donkey-show 
succeeds in putting an end to the Hopley system as applied te 
donkeys, it will be a proof that mankind has learnt to comport 
itself with patience towards an exasperating animal. It is 
said that kindness towards the donkey may have an extra- 
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ordinary effect in improving the breed. Captain Scott once 
tried the experiment upon the animals of this species which 
were employed largely in the coal-mines. It is said that he 
succeeded ; but it is probable that philonis‘s, like abolitionists, 
philanthropists, and missionaries, may have a tendency to 
overrate the practical effects of their own labours. It will, 
perhaps, take a good many kindly and humane sea-captains 
to instil into the donkey an heroic soul. If, however, the 
gentle efforts of the Islington committee lighten the lot of a 
single marine donkey this autumn at our English watering- 
places, the spirit of Sterne will rise from its grave to assure 
them that their efforts have been well expended. 


The cause of the donkey will be a real godsend to a number 
of energetic and excellent people who are always on the look- 
out to promote something. It is extremely difficult in these 
days to hit upon some new cause to take up and to advocate. 
It will be a comfort to have the donkey at hand to be patron- 
ized when every other charitable object begins to seem insipid. 
The donkey may be considered in this land of liberty as a sort of 
fourfooted English negro. If it were not that the negro walks 
upon two legs, and is addicted to the worship of Mumbo 
Jumbo, it might be difficult to draw a very clear philosophical 
distinction between them. If Mr. Darwin is right, it may, 
indeed, be possible at one and at the same time to be a donkey 
and a brother. The only question left is whether the donkey 
is capable of being elevated by philanthropy into the rank of 
a member of the body politic, and whether it will ever be 
within the scope of the Hampstead Heath donkeys to rise to the 
level of a Finsbury elector. It cannot, however, be denied that 
the donkey question is akin to the question of the nigger. 
The donkey’s ancestors have been carried off from their native 
soil, and made to labour on foreign ground for hard task- 
masters. In his native. wild the donkey is free, joyous, and 
vigorous ; oppression has made him dull, patient, and inactive. 
Such are the effects of slavery. It may be said that the donkey 
has not got a soul, and that it does not, therefore, matter 
whether he is free or not. This is the same old argument 
which may be heard so often in the plantations about the 
negro. To a certain extent, no doubt, the donkey is under 
the protection of the law. In spite of all such legal patronage, 
if he could but speak, he would invariably declare, in the 
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HONOUR TO “ NON-COMBATANTS.” 

SomeTHIne was done on Monday to make reparation to the 
medical profession for the stupid contempt with which combatant 
officers in the army, much to their own discredit, affect to regard 
non-combatants. How a man gives his life to his country, 
whether he dies by the bayonet or by disease contracted in minis- 
tering to sick and wounded soldiers, can matter only in the minds 
of persons who limit heroism to the exhibition of physical courage. 
Common gratitude should suggest a more liberal view of the army 
surgeon’s services, for what, indeed, would the combatants do 
without the non-combatants? In the Russian war sixty surgeons 
and physicians died either of disease contracted in the discharge 
of their duties, or broken down with the weight of their labours. 
What those labours must have been, all who remember the condition 
of our army in the Crimea during the winter of 1854-5 can imagine. 
It was melting away, not by the waste of war, but by famine and sick- 
ness. Day and night the non-combatants had to contend with this 
terrible enemy ; and in proportion to their numbers it is probable 
that there was more loss of life amongst them than amongst the com- 
batants who died in the field. They shared alike in the fatigues 
and the privations of the campaign, its marches and sufferings ; 
and if they had not to fight they had perils of their own to en- 
counter, as the number of their deaths testifies, which required as 
firm nerve and as true courage as men can possess. Nor, indeed, 
were they wholly exempt from the perils of the field, for the first 
officer who died in the trenches before Sebastopol was Assistant- 
Surgeon O'Leary, who was cut in two by a round shot. 

It would have been a disgrace to the country if these brave men 
had been left to “lie without a monument.” But that is not to be 
their fate. They, as well as our other Crimean heroes, are to have 
a memorial. It has, it is true, been somewhat long in coming. 
At the close of the war a subscription for the purpose was 
commenced, to which officers of all ranks, to their credit, 
contributed ; but it was not till the beginning of the present 
year that a design was obtained. But, if there has been delay, 
there is every prospect that the memorial will be worthy of 


the cause. Site and design appear to us to be in the best 
taste. Of both the Daily News reports as follows :—“ Upon the 


high ground in front of the Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley, a 
conspicuous object by land, and to be seen for miles from the 
Southampton-water, a cross is to be erected in the style of the early 
part of the thirteenth century, rising from the foundation, which 4s 
circular, and nearly about six feet above the level of the surround- 
ing ground, to a height of fifty-six feet. The design is by Mr. T. 
H. Lewis. The lower part consists of a series of arches forming an 
octagonal arcade, supported by coupled columns of Derbyshire 
marble ; the other parts of the cross will be of Portland stone. 





language of Shylock, that sufferance is the badge of all his 


race. To be under the tutelage of the Society for the 


Protection of Animals is to a donkey what the Protectorate | 


of the Western Powers is to an unhappy Syrian Christian 
in Asia Minor. He is not the less tortured in the morning 
because his torturers will suffer for it before night. The 
cruel costermonger is punished to-day for tyranny to his 


fourfooted servant; but to-morrow morning the donkey ex- | 


piates in private all the severity of the police magistrate and 
the turnkey. 

The idea of bestowing prizes on the fattest donkeys is, per- 
haps, the best thing that can be done for the asinine tribe in 
England. The donkey wants cultivation. Too little is made 
of his natural gifts. Even pigs are happier during their brief 
existence. Perhaps it is a real misfortune to the donkey that 
his end in life is not to be eaten. 


would have more to eat himself, and a Ramsgate donkey | 


doubtless regards a Hampshire pig as a starved costermonger 
looks upon a duke. The idea of being fattened up, so as to be 


the pride and glory of his driver, is one which must appear too | 


delightful in his eyes to be true. Such is, however, the prospect 
held out to him this week by the Islington Exhibition. These 
are the days of competition, in which every useful object is 
advanced by the help of premiums upon success. Every florist 
knows how much has been done for flowers by the horticultural 
shows. Even lapdogs are said to be looking up, in consequence 
of canine competitive examinations. It is to be hoped that the 
same progress which has followed upon the various triumphs of 
prize cauliflowers, prize camellias, and prize lapdogs, may 
attend this gathering of the competitive donkeys. As yet, 
perhaps, it is uot definitely settled who are to be the 
judges that award prizes. Let us hope that somebody of 
thorough experience in the donkey world will be appointed. 
Probaby one or other of the Education commissioners might 
usefully be on the spot, or a member of that admirable 
board of examiners which exists for the purpose of testing the 
intellectual powers of expectant Government clerks. Fairness 
and judgment in the award may lead to most important conse- 
quences hereafter. We may fairly hope that the Islington 


Exhibition, if properly managed, will result in the emanci- 
pation and amelioration of the species, and that donkeys may 
go on improving till the happy day comes when it will be both 
a credit and a pleasure to be an ass. 


If it were otherwise, he | 


Under the arcade there will be tablets of marble, stating the object 
| of the memorial and the names of the medical officers who fell in 
the Crimea. Above this will be smaller arcades of similar octagonal 
form, tapering up gradually to the large cross which will form the 
summit.” 

This act of justice comes well at a time when Sir Charles Wood's 
bungling Indian Bill has been the means of publishing far and 
wide the fact that, so degrading to the minds of gentlemen is the 
service of medical men in the army, that neither at home nor in 
India can the medical vacancies be filled up. At home they 
number, even with the aid of acting assistant-surgeons, two 
| hundred. What their number is in India is not known. But can 
we wonder at such results when both in the army and the navy 
gentlemen of education, naturally proud of their noble profession, 
find themselves treated as inferiors ? If the presence of the Prince 
of Wales, at the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the 
| memorial at Netley, may be taken as a sign that there is better 
_ treatment in store for the medical officers of the army, we rejoice 
| not only for their sake, but for the well-being of our soldiers and 
| the honour of the country. It is t6 our disgrace that a foolish 
| distinction between combatant and non-combatant, unworthy of 
| the brave men who lead our soldiers to victory, should drive from 
the medical service of the army surgeons of talent and high character. 
These are just the men whom by every effort in our power we 
should endeavour to attract to it ; and they are the men to whom 
we make it an object of disgust. 





THE EGHAM RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


As might have been foreseen, the trial of Lee and Trainer, 
engineer and fireman of the train which ran into the train 
ddspatched before it at the last Egham races, has ended in their 
acquittal. Not they but the company were toblame. It was even 
a question with Mr. Justice Willes whether the case should be left 
to the jury, and when it was left to them they spared Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine the trouble of addressing them, saying by their foreman, 
that if there was any blame ascribable to any parties it was to 
the railway authorities, who had issued contradictory directions, 
calculated to lead to danger, and which could not be carried out. 
We quite concur in this view of the case, which, indeed, was 
obvious from the original inquiry before the coroner. The line 1s 
worked without telegraphic communication, except when royalty 
travels by it. Why is this? The life of a private individual is not 
as valuable to the nation as the life of a member of the Queens 
family, but it is infinitely more valuable to his own family, an 
why a precaution which is requisite in one case should be omitted 
in the other passes our comprehension. Mr. Strapp, the company’ 
resident engineer, and Mr. Godson, the traffic manager, say the 
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telegraph is unnecessary. The accident at Egham is a proof that 
they are wrong, and that the system of signals by plate-laying is 
nota substitute for telegraphic communication. But their system of 
signals by flags is clearly absurd. They have a special instruction 
which requires that “ after the passing of every train [the signalmen | 
will show a stop signal for five minutes, to be followed by a caution 
signal for five minutes more ; but when the line is clear, and the 
preceding train has passed over ten minutes, they will show an all- 
right signal.” This rule cannot be reconciled with a system of five 
minutes’ trains. Mr. Serjeant Ballantine pressed Mr. Godson on 
this point :— 


“ He asked sarcastically whether the conjoint effect of the special 
regulations was not merely this, that the second train would run into 
the previous one a little less violently than it otherwise would, and 
kill and wound a smaller number of persons. 

“The witness said it seemed to come to that.—(Laughter.) 

“The learned Judge.—Now, is that a serious answer? It really 
might be put into Punch.—(Laughter.) Do you really mean that the 
effect of the rules and the signals taken together was merely that the 
second train would run into the preceding one a little less violently 
than it otherwise would ? 

“The witness said he did not mean to say that; it was the way in 
which the learned serjeant had put it. 

“The learned Judge.—But you assented to it. 
you meant it seriously, 

**The witness said he did not, but he added nothing to militate 
against his previous admission, or to explain in what sense it was to 
be understood ; and 

“Mr. Serjeant Ballantine sat down, observing that he had never 
heard eo effect of the rales of a railway more clearly explained.—(A 
laugh.)” 


I wanted to hear if 


Tt is the peculiarity of the system of signals upon this line that 
the red “danger” signal does not on special occasions mean 
“ stop,’ which it ought to mean. It has also been shown that on 
the day of the accident the trains did not start regularly, and it is 
proved beyond doubt that the prisoners had not been instructed 
that the first train would stop at Egham. The driver of the first 
train proved that there was no time appointed at which the trains 
were to arrive at the Waterloo Station : in other words, no rate of 
speed was prescribed to trains started irregularly within a few 
minutes of each other. Finally, as the trains were run tender 
foremost, the driver of the second train had not the necessary 
break-power to stop it. One can hardly imagine a system of 
management more likely to lead to collisions, There was positively 
nothing to warn the driver of the second train that there was 
danger ahead of him. 

“The prisoners (said Mr. Justice Willes) had instructions of an 
nnusual and contradictory kind, and were doing their best at the time 
to prevent an accident—that is, they were trying to put on the 
‘break’ so near to the time when, according to any view, they could 
be expected to have done so that they can hardly be deemed guilty of 
culpable negligence. They only saw a red signal, and that, according 
to their special instructions, did not mean ‘ stop.’ There was no 
symptom of danger; they did not know that the other train had 
stopped at Egham, and they had no instructions to do so, and so they 
went right on, although a minute afterwards they did their best to 
stop their train. The arrangement was such as could not but cause 
imminent danger of the second train running into the first, which had 
passed only five or six minutes before, and had stopped three minutes 
at Egham without notice to the first. I, therefore, quite agree in your 
opinion, and think that the accident arose from the improper arrange- 
ments made by the company, avd cannot fairly be attributed to the 
culpable negligence of the prisoners at the bar.” 


Surely there could not be a stronger case for the interference of 
the Legislature to prescribe regulations for the running of trains 
and the system of signalling. 





LORD PALMERSTON. 


Tue Premier has commenced the work of the recess. On Mon- 
day he dined at Fishmongers’ Hall, at a banquet given to her 
Majesty’s Ministers. While Earl Russell spoke of the blessings of 
the Constitution, and hinted at the particular blessing it possessed 
in himself, Lord Palmerston spoke of the blessings of fish. Earl 
Russell could not lose an opportunity of reminding his hearers 
that he had a hand in passing the Reform Bill and repealing the 
Test and Corporation Acts. The airy Premier understands men 
better than the complete letter-writter. Nothing more clearly 
indicates the source of Lord Palmerston’s superior popularity 
over all the other statesmen of the age, than the tact with which 
he fits his discourse to the occasion and to his hearers. Instead of 
a dull lecture on politics, he helps the digestion of his audience 
with a pleasantry on the functions of their ancient corporation :— 


**T have said that this is a most ancient corporation. I believe it is 
one of the most ancient, and its functions, I may say, are particularly 
connected with the position of: the country to which it belongs, be- 
cause in an island country it is natural that one of the first functions 
of an efficient civic corporation should be to regulate the immigration 
of the vast multitude of the inhabitants of the ocean that come in con- 
tact with the population.—(Hear, and laughter.) That duty has been 
from time to time most worthily performed by this corporation ; and I 
am told that to this day the inhabitants of this great metropolis are 
weekly and daily indebted to the guardian care of this corporation ; 
for that there are multitudes of immigrants that come here from the 
depths of the ocean unfitted to mix with the population of this island, 
and being unable to obtain the necessary passport are refused an 








entrance through the vigilance of this ancient corporation.” 


(Laughter.) 


Again, when assisting Lady Palmerston on Wednesday to dig 
the first sod for a new line of railway near Towcester, he touches 
the veriest commonplace genially :— 


“In former times a gentleman asked his friend in London to come 
down to him in the country, and the friend came with things to last 
him a fortnight or three weeks, and he took, perhaps, a week on the 
journey. Now, if a friend meets another in St. James’s-street, and 
says, ‘I shall have some good shooting next week, will you come down 
to me and spend a few days?’ the friend says, ‘ Oh, by all means, I 
shall be charmed. What is the nearest station to your house?’ 
‘ Well,’ the friend says, ‘I am not very well off at present with regard 
to railway communication ; the nearest station is sixteen miles from 
my house ; but it is a good road: you will get a nice fly, and you will 
come very well.’ Upon which the invited guest says, ‘ Did you say it 
was Tuesday you asked me for?’ ‘Yes,’ says the countryman ; ‘ and 
I think you told me that you were free on that day.’ Upon which the 
other replies, ‘I have a very bad memory. Upon my word, I am very 
sorry, but I have a particular engagement on that day. Some other 
time I shall be happy to come down to you.’—(Laughter.) Then he 
offers himself as a visitor to some other friend, who has a station within 
one or two miles of his house.’’—(Cheers and laughter.) 


In his inexhaustible good spirits lies the secret of his popularity, 
in spite of the blunders and greater sins of his colleagues. The way 
in which the country distinguishes him from them was happily put 
by Mr. Knightley at the Towcester banquet :— 


“The noble lord and his Ministry seemed to be always eugaged in 
the game of ‘chuck-farthing,’ and it was invariably with ‘Heads I 
win, tails you lose.—(Cheers and laughter.) Whenever it came up 
‘ head,’ the noble viscount very properly had all the credit ; when it 
came up ‘ tails,’ the rest of the Ministers came in for the blame. He 
did not mean to say that the noble viscount was guilty of unfair 
play, but that the people, it was evident, were determined to give 
him all the halfpence and the rest of the Ministry all the kicks. (Great 
laughter.)”’ 





THE BOARD OF TRADE AND THE RAILWAYS. 


Ir any good comes of the circular addressed by the Board of 
Trade to the railway companies, inviting them to consider what 
means of communication between the different parts of a train 
while in motion can be established, we shall be as pleased as 
surprised. ‘My lords” are conscious that unless the companies 
co-operate, any attempt to improve the system of railway manage- 
ment in this respect must have doubtful success ; but is not this a 
reason why “ my lords” should possess such power over the com- 
panies as would make the adoption of measures to secure the public 
safety obligatory ? The circular, we must say, isa very half-hearted 
affair, and not over full of suggestions. ‘‘ My lords” hint that if 
windows were placed between the compartments of each carriage 
passengers would be able to see through them, and they 
have also the sagacity to observe, that if these windows were pro- 
vided with curtains, “the privacy of the carriages need not ordi- 
narily be interfered with.” The suggestion is good, but not original, 
and the same may be said of the other suggestion, that every 
vehicle forming part of a passenger train should be furnished with 
footboards and handrails, which would admit of the guard (or, in 
case of emergency, other persons) passing along the train. One 
might have expected something more from a Board which had at 
its elbow a body of railway inspectors to advise it; but it is 
really not so much fertility of invention that one needs in this 
case as the power to make the adoption of a prescribed precau- 
tion obligatory. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. 


Tue Fund prospers. It held its first general meeting on: 
Saturday last, Lord Houghton in the chair. The report shows that 
already £1,000 have been invested at five per cent., leaving a 
balance in hand of £346. 12s. 8d. The receipts up to June last 
amounted to £1,566. 13s. The difference has been expended in 
advertising the Association, and in its festival dinner in May last. 

A belief has obtained to some extent that the Fund has been. 
established only for metropolitan reporters. This is a grave error. 
It embraces managers of newspapers, editors, leader writers, 
reviewers ; fine arts, musical, and dramatic critics; commercial 
writers, correspondents,and every class of reporters—parliamentary, 
law, and police ; in short, all persons are eligible to become mem- 
bers of the association, and participate in its advantages, who may 
have been for one year paid newspaper contributors, upon the con- 
dition, however, that they must in the hour of their prosperity have 
shown their appreciation of such an institution, and evinced a little 
careful forethought by themselves subscribing to its funds. Its 
want is proved by many applications for relief which have already 
been addressed to it. As to the fear of its corrupting the inde- 
pendence of the press, no one now dreams of sucha thing, and Lord 
Houghton expressed on Saturday his belief that such a result is 
not only improbable but impossible. 





THE POOR GAROTTERS. 


READERS who perused an extract from the Durham Chronicle, 
which appeared lately in the Times, touching thé flogging of certain 
garotters in Durham Gaol, must have felt their hearts bleed almost 
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as much as the backs of the victims. 
cat was composed of nine tails of knotted leather ; that it was so 
vigorously applied that the flesh and blood of the poor garotters 
were flying in all directions ; that one of them at least uttered a 
“ yell of deep and excruciating agony ;” that the “ skeins of the cat”’ 
were clotted with blood ; and that the prisoners were “ removed to 
the prison infirmary in a state of complete prostration.” But the 
chaplain of the gaol says that not one syllable of all this is true. 
The tails were of whipcord—very disagreeable, no doubt, but not 
the merciless instrument which the imagination of the penny-a- 
liner who supplies the Durham Chronicle had bodied forth. The 
“yell of deep and excruciating agony ” was “a lusty shout from a 
criminal who did not like being thrashed, though he had not 
hesitated to choke other people.” The “ clotted skeins of the cat” 
are not clotted ; the only tokens of punishment are some “ slight 
abrasions” of the skin, and a stiff back ; and the prisoners, in- 
stead of being removed to the infirmary in the interesting state 
described by the Durham Chronicle, were not in the infirmary at 
all, but “‘ walked back to their cells, sore, doubtless, but uninjured.” 
The duties of a penny-a-liner would seem at first glance to be 
prosaic enough ; but the truth is, that if this useful though erratic 


functionary stuck always to prose, he would often make nothing at | ent speedily become like other human beings. 


all of his calling. 





MRS. MARTHA HOWELL. 


Tus lady, who shot at her friend because she refused to live 
with her any longer, was tried at Lincoln on Friday last, and was 


For they were told that the 





CRINOLINE. 


WE are glad to be able to say something in defence of this much- 
abused garment, which has more than once shown that there is a 
spirit of good in things evil, that needs no philosophy to pluck it 
out. Some days since a nursemaid lost her way on the cliffs at 
Newquay, and, going close to the edge of the cliff, slipped and fell 
to the beach below, a distance of 108 feet. Her crinoline expand- 
ing with the air, so broke the fall that she landed without a scratch 
or bruise, and, although much shaken, was able at once to walk 
100 yards and inform her mistress of the occurrence. Crinoline 
has before now saved life by water—this is the first instance we 
can recollect of its good services on land. 





THe Errect or Marrtace.—Doubtless you have remarked, with 
satisfaction, how the little oddities of men who marry rather late in 
life are pruned away speedily after their marriage. You have found 
aman who used to be shabbily and carelessly dressed, with a huge 
shirt-collar frayed at the edges, and a glaring yellow silk pocket- 
handkerchief, broken of these things, and become a pattern of neat- 
ness. You have seen aman whose hair and whiskers were ridiculously 
You have seen a 


| clergyman who wore a long beard in a little while appear without 


one. You have seen a man who used to sing ridiculous sentimental 
songs leave them off. You have seen a man who took snuff copiously, 
and who generally had his breast covered with snuff, abandon the 


| vile habit. A wife is the grand wielder of the moral pruning-knife. 


found “ guilty of shooting at the prosecutrix with intent to do her | 


grievous bodily harm,” though her counsel contended that her act 
was a pretence and a sham—a strange, wild device to bring back 
the wandering affections of her friend. Mrs. Howell herself, when 
asked if she had anything to say why sentence should not be passed 
upon her, rose and exclaimed with some vehemence :—‘ I did not 
intend to hurt her. I turned the pistol on one side so that it 
should not hit her. Her falling down had nothing to do with the 
shot ; she had crossed the road before she fell. The pistol was 
loaded with powder, shot, and a bullet, but the shot and bullet had 
fallen out, and were found in my pocket. I will swear there was 
no ball in the pistol when I fired it. Her face was opposite to 
mine. I heard her say, ‘Don’t shoot,’ and my heart retracted. I 
could not shoot her, and turned the pistol suddenly from her. 
This is the truth and the whole truth, so help me God!” But Mr. 
Justice Keating would not believe that she had turned the pistol 
aside, for the mark on Miss Johnson’s forehead told a different 
tale. But he said he was disposed to look leniently upon the case 
—we cannot see why—and sentenced Mrs. Howell to be kept in 
penal servitude for four years. 





PUBLICATION OF BANNS. 
“ A WoLverHAmMPTON Clergyman” is angry with us for suggest- 


ing that clergymen should be “compelled” to inform persons | 


coming before them to be married that the suppression or addition 
of a name by either party, with the consent of the other, renders 
the marriage null. He construes this word “compelled” into an 
affront to the clergy ; but neither was it used in that sense, nor 
can so offensive a construction be fairly put upon it. No one 


doubts the goodwill of the clergy to co-operate in efforts aimed at | 


the defeat of fraud. What was evidently meant was, that to give 
the warning we suggested should be made part of their duty ; and 
it follows that their obligation to give it should also be their justifi- 
cation for an unusual act. But we stated clearly enough that the 
notice we suggested should be made, “if” the present law is to 
remain upon the Statute-book. ‘“ A Wolverhampton Clergyman ” 
will surely not deny that when the law leaves open an easy escape 
from the marriage-tie, it is much better that that facility should be 
made known to all who are in the act of contracting marriage than 
that the inexperienced should fall a prey to the crafty. 





A VERY GROSS CASE. 


Tue Army and Navy Gazette relates a case of negligence, 
aggravated by red tape, and amounting to gross inhumanity. Some 
troops just arrived from Madras—a wing of the 74th Highlanders, 
and detachments of invalids and discharged soldiers—ran short of 

visions during the voyage, and were put upon half rations. 

ough the invalids were destined for Netley Hospital, their ship 
being chartered for Gravesend, they had to sail from Spithead— 
almost in sight of the hospital—up the Thames, and to be sent 
from Gravesend to Netley by railway. There was mismanagement 
here amounting to positive cruelty. But it is not the first time 
that discharged soldiers have been sent home from India with a 
want of care for their well-being, not likely to add to the popu- 
jarity of the Queen’s service, or assist the eloquence of recruiting 


sergeants. 





THE REFRESHMENT ACT. 


Tue bill for closing all public-houses and refreshment-rooms 
between the hours of 1 and 4 o'clock, a.m., has already produced 
such good results that on the day after it came into operation 
there was not a single charge of drunkenness on the Bow-street 

lice-sheet, and no one had been brought tipsy to the station 

ing the night. Publicans everywhere complied with the notice 
sent round by tlte police ; and we may now hope that even the 
Haymarket will mend its manners. 





If Johnson’s wife had lived, there would have been no hoarding up of 
bits of orange-peel; no touching all the posts in walking along the 
street ; no eating and drinking with a disgusting voracity. If Oliver 
Goldsmith had been married he would never have worn that memorable 
and ridiculous coat. Whenever you find a man whom you know little 


about oddly dressed, or talking ridiculously, or exhibiting any eccen-, 


tricity of manner, you may be tolerably sure that he is not a married 
man. For the little corners are rounded off, the little shoots are 
pruned away, in married men. Wives generally have much more 
sense than their husbands, especially when the husbands are clever 
men. The wife’s advices are like the ballast that keeps the ship 
steady. They are like the wholesome, though painful, shears snipping 
off little growths of self-conceit and folly.—Fraser. 


THE GREEK GRAMMAR AND THE Navy.—Last week at the Mansion 
House the Duke of Somerset explained the popularity of the navy 
amongst boys as follows :—“‘ There is one subject, with reference to 
which I can speak better even than any naval officer; and that is the 
popularity which is enjoyed by the navy in this country. Almost 
daily I receive letters from amiable mothers and anxious fathers, 
begging me to put their sons into the navy. They tell me, many of 
them, that from his very infancy the child had exhibited a taste for 
the navy ; that before he was out of his mother’s arms he showed an 





| inclination for the navy. Sometimes, they say, when he goes to 


school he diligently reads ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ but more often, I observe, 
that it is the sight of the Greek grammar—(laughter)—that the 
moment he sees the Greek grammar he discovers that he has a voca- 
tion for the navy. (Renewed laughter.) Of course I do not like to say 
in such cases a word about the importance of teaching boys Greek as 
a part of their education, or else I should say, Give them the Greek 
grammar from the beginning; dose them with the Greek grammar, 
and then we shall have all the best-spirited boys in the country 
joining the navy. (Cheers and a laugh.) When a boy feels that he 
must learn so much of the Greek grammar, and that it is to be taught 
him in the Latin language, of which he knows very little, I say it is 
no wonder that he should say that that is not to his turn of mind, and 
that he should offer to come into the navy. But as long as that con- 
tinues, depend upon it that we shall have the nicest set of spirited 
young lads in the country; and I think I see the prospect of our 
having a most powerful navy hereafter, if you will but stick to that 
system of education which I believe is so popular in the country. 
(Cheers and laughter.)” 


HAvELock’s Toms.—A correspondent who lately passed through Oude 
gives a sad account of the present cormdition of Havelock’s tomb:— 
*T reached the Alumbagh about five a.m., and could not pass without 
visiting the grave of Havelock. I was much surprised and disap- 
pointed to find the place utterly neglected. It might be as well, 
perhaps, to leave the house as it now stands, for it bears good evidence 
of the fighting there ; but why the garden should be allowed to remain 
as it is cannot very well be explained. Cows, sheep, and horses stray at 
will through it; a large quantity of seemingly rotten timber lying 
about does not improve its appearance; the walls are almost lost in 
weeds and jungle; and it bears altogether a deserted look. The 
country that so fully recognised the claims of Havelock after he died 
in its service, surely would not grudge to keep the garden in order, put 
a railing round his tomb, and evince those marks of respect for his 
memory, and for those who fell there, to which they are so justly en- 
titled. One thousand rupees expended on the garden in clearing it out 
and planting shrubs, and fifty rupees per month afterwards, would, I 
think, do all that is necessary.”—Bengal Hurkaru. 


A “War Curistian.””—* Parson” Brownlow, in a recent speech 
at New York, delivered himself of the following Christian sentiments :— 
“If I had the power, sir, I would arm and uniform in the Federal 
habiliments every wolf and panther, and catamount, and tiger, and 
bear on the mountains of America; every crocodile in the swamps of 
Florida and South Carolina, every negro in the Southern Confederacy, 
and every devil in hell and Pandemonium. This war, I say to you, 
must be prosecuted with a vim and a vengeance until! the rebellion 
is put down, if it exterminates from the face of God Almighty’s green 
earth every man, woman, and child south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
(Cheers.) The only way to reach the tender sensibilities of a Southern 
woman is to get after one of her negroes. Kill her husband—she 
thanks God he died in a good cause ; but steal one of her negroes, she 
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will howl and whine as if the devil himself were after her. You have 
not felt the effects of the war in the loyal State that you are going to 
now. I know that little man Grant; he is the right man in the right 
place. I am willing to see Richmond captured by him; and if I had 
my choice, I should choose that Richmond and Charleston should be 
taken alone by negro troops, commanded by ‘ Butler the Beast.’ 
Sherman has the finest army in the world—not less than 150,000 men, 
all told. He is gradually advancing into the heart of the Southern 
States. He will take that country. Grant will take Richmond. And 
we will crowd the rebels, and will crowd them until, I trust in God, 
we shall rush them into the Gulf of Mexico, and drown the entire 
race, as the devil did the hogs in the Sea of Galilee. When we come 
out of the war we shall come out with 500,000 or 600,000 of the best 
soldiers, who have got their hand in, and would as soon have their 
hand in a little longer as not. Then I am in favour of giving Old 
England a turn. (Cheers.) We can whip the Southern Confederacy, 
we can take in France and England; the whole civilized world ; and 
I want to carry it on until we whip ovt all God’s creation.” 


Wuat we Ear aNnD Drink.—M. Soyer rose almost to sublimity 
when he contemplated the enormous amount, and in his Modern 
Housewife draws the picture of an epicure in his tenth year contem- 
plating the future sustenance of his life and the luxuries which he will 
hereafter devour. The serious picture of Adam in a prophetic vision, 
contemplating all the wars, miseries, murders, thefts, plagues, troubles 
of the future man, and all the thieves, robbers, captains, soldiers, and 
murderers, who would proceed from his loins, is the only parallel pic- 
ture which we know of. “Fancy,” wrote M. Soyer, “a youth in his 
tenth year, on the top of Primrose Hill, surrounded by the recherché 
provision claimed by the rank and wealth of a gourmand. He would 
be surrounded and gazed at by the following animals, which would 
eventually be his victims :—30 oxen, 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 


1,400 partridges, pheasants, and grouse, 450 plovers, ruffs, and reeves, 
800 quails, 500 hares and rabbits, 40 deer, 120 guineafowl, and 360 
wild fowl. In the way of fish, 120 turbot, 140 salmon,.120 cod, 260 
trout, 400 mackerel, 800 soles and flounders, 200 eels, 150 haddocks, 
400 red mullet, 400 herrings, 4,000 smelt, 100,000 whitebait, 30,000 


oysters, 20 turtles, 1,500 lobsters or crabs, 300,000 shrimps, sardines, | 


and anchovies.’ We will not follow M. Soyer in his description : he 
gives his gourmand 5,475 lb. weight of all kinds of vegetables, not in- 
cluding fruit, and 21,000 eggs, and 44 tons of bread, with 49 hogsheads 
of wine; 2, 
and other liquors, go to moisten these repasts.—About in the World. 


CHEERING-UP Mr. Lincotn.—We see that the papers are referring 
to the fact that Lincoln ordered a comic song to be sung upon a battle- 
field. We have known the facts about the transaction for some time, 
but have refrained from speaking of them. As the newspapers are 
now stating some of the facts, we will give the whole. 
one of the most desperate and sanguinary battles Mr. Lincoln visited 
the commanding general and the army. While on his visit the 


Pre . . . “),* *-* | 
736 gallons of water, with enormous quantities of spirits 





court. The sums recovered by verdict amounted to £262,937. Hxecu- 
tion was issued in 23,752 cases—a number below the average— 
including, of course, cases in which the defendant did not put the 
plaintiff to a trial, but acknowledged the claim.— Times. 


A suDDEN death occurred on Sunday week to Mrs. Arthy, wife of 
Captain Arthy, whose maiden name was Miss Winstanley, and who 
had been married at Beverley only on the previous Tuesday week. 
They repaired to Scarborough to spend a portion of the honeymoon, 
and were residing at one of the hotels. On Sunday morning Captain 
Arthy awoke about his usual hour and found his wife a corpse by his 
side. A coroner’s inquest was held the same evening, and a verdict 
of “ Death from natural causes” was returned. 


Last week a portion of the furze growing on Keston-common, near 
Bromley, Kent, was wilfully set on fire, and the high wind of Sunday 
fanned the smouldering fire, so that at length flames covering an area 
of nearly two miles shot up into the air. One hundred men were em- 
ployed to cut trenches so as to stop the flames, which have attracted 
hundreds of spectators. 


Novet Duet.—A couple of miners at Washoe fought a duel recently 
with pickaxes for weapons. They were placed a rod apart, and 
advanced ata given signal. One hurled his pick at his antagonist and 
buried it in his eye. The wounded man lingered some days in horrid 
agony.— American Paper. 


Mr. Hyp, the astronomer, writes to the papers that the comet first 
observed on the 5th ult. is now distinctly visible to the naked eye, and 
will become each night a more conspicuous object, its approach to 
the earth being very rapid. It will be nearest to the earth on the 
night of the 8th, and in perihelion on the 16th of August. There 
will be no difficulty in recognising the comet if the eye be directed to 
the north-eastern part of the heavens, left of the well-known group of 


50 pigs, 1,200 fowls, 300 turkeys, 150 geese, 400 ducklings, 263 pigeons, _ stars the Pleiades, about two hours before daybreak, or rather later 
| towards the 7th. 


Art Partick, near Glasgow, the new buildings for the Western 
Cooking Depdt were completely destroyed by lightning on Thursday 
week. The structure, which is about eighty feet long and forty broad, 
is a brick erection, with a frontage of stone, and the roof composed of 
iron beams, the empty space being filled with wood. Immediately 
after a bright vivid glare of lightning, the whole of the roofing and 
the brick walls fell with a crash that mingled loudly with the roar of 
the thunder. 


Ir will be recollected that the city of Durham was the scene of Mr. 


Justice Shee’s first labours as a Judge—namely, at the Spring Assizes 


| for 1864. 


On that oecasion he attended divine service at the-Roman 


_ Catholic chapel in Old Elvet, his brother Judge going to the cathedral. 


Soon after | 


commanding general with his staff took him over the field in a | 
carriage, and explained to him the plan of the battle, and the parti- | 


cular places where ‘he fight was most fierce. At one point the 
commanding general s: id, “* Here on this side of the road 500 of our 
brave fellows were kille 1, and just on the other side of the road 400 
more were slain, and right on the other side of that wall 500 rebels 
were destroyed. We have buried them where they fell.” “I de- 
clare,” said the President, “this is getting gloomy. Let us drive 
away.” After driving a few rods the President said—“ This makes 
a feller feel gloomy. Jack (speaking to a companion), can’t you 
give us something to cheer us up? Give us a song, and give 
us a lively one.” Thereupon Jack struck up, as loud as he could 
bawl, a comic negro song, which he continued to sing while they 
were riding off from the battle ground, and till they approached a regi- 
ment drawn up, when the commanding general said, ‘‘ Mr. President, 
wouldn’t it be well for your friend to cease his song till we have passed 
this regiment? The poor fellows have lost more than half their 
numbers. They are feeling very badly, and I should be afraid of the 
effect that it may have on them.” 


companion to stop his singing till they got by that regiment. We are 


The President then asked his | 


aware that this story is incredible; it is impossible that a President of | 


the United States could so conduct himself over the fresh-made graves 
of the heroic dead. But, nevertheless, the story is on such authority 
that we know it to be true.—Essew (America) Statesman. 


_Tae Lonpon Restavrant Company (Limited).—The inaugural 
dinner of No. 2 Branch of this company, under the able presidency of 
Captain Little and Jabez Hogg, Esq., was held on Wednesday evening, 
in Catherine-Street, Strand. No. 1 Branch is already in operation at 
Commercial-street, Whitechapel, being conducted upon a similar 
principle to that so successfully introduced into Glasgow by Mr. 
Corbet. The London Restaurant Company commenced by giving a 
good dinner to the workmen of Whitechapel for 4}d., but owing to the 
high prices of meats they have been obliged to raise the price to 6d. 
The No. 2 Branch, to be opened on Monday next, will give to the 
middle-class public of the West-end wholesome dinners, cooked in 
the best possible manner, at prices varying from 1s. upwards. The 
company is sure of success, if it continues as it has begun. 


Gorne to Law.—In the year 1863, 100,042 actions were com- 
menced by writ of summons in the superior courts of Common Law, 
a number slightly below the average. In 608 other cases actions 
were allowed to be commenced by writ of capias to hold the de- 
fendant to bail. Compared with these numbers the causes that went 
to trial were very few. According to the returns made by the officers 
of the courts 1,162 causes were tried in the three superior courts, 
which seems to mean tried in London and Westminster, and 1,038 
causes were tried at the assizes—numbers differing very little from 
the average. In the former class of causes the plaintiff had a verdict 
in 816 cases (but in ten of them subject to a special case), and 52 
were referred in court. At the assizes the plaintiff had a verdict 
in 660 cases (jn 21 subject to a special case), and 93 were referred in 





Last week, at Worcester, Mr. Justice Shee attended the cathedral in 
state.— Durham Advertiser. 

Ow tne to the scarcity of water, 100 mills supplied by the corpora- 
tion have been stopped at Halifax; and the corporation baths, 2,000 
used weekly, have been closed for the present. 


Turee Australian love-birds, having escaped from some bird-fancier 
in 1862, are credibly reported to have returned to the trees in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields last year, and to be now visible in the same place on most 
days, perfectly at home and happy, barring a few squabbles with the 
sparrows. 

A SHOPKEEPER at Vichy has adopted as a sign to his establishment, 
“The Three Theological Virtues,” illustrated by medallions represent- 
ing Faith, Hope, and Charity, personified by portraits of the Emperor, 
the Prince Imperial, and the Empress ! 


On Friday, Miss M‘Cleay, of Inverness, whilst walking with her 
mother over the Bridge of Ness, was struck dead by lightning. The 
mother was seriously but not fatally injured. 


Tue Moors anp Forests.—The prospects of sportsmen are, if 
anything, growing brighter as the commencement ‘of shooting 
approaches. On the moors the birds are both numerous and strong, 
and an idea of the resources of the forest may be gathered from the 
fact that on Monday last—his first day out at Amat—Colonel Long shot 
two splendid stags, one (a royal) of 18 and the other of 17 stone. 
Since our last report a considerable number of sportsmen have arrived 
at their Highland quarters.—Inverness Courier. 


Artita’s Rinc.—The Magyar Sajto states that it has heard from 


| Paris that a ring has been discovered in the excavations now being 





made at the camp of Chalons, which, it is believed, belonged to Attila, 
K ing of the Huns. The ring is of copper, and has the name of Attila 
inscribed on it in Latin characters. 





THE CHURCH. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S FUND. 


Bishop Tair has put the subscribers to this fund in possession 
of complete and very accurate information as to the fruits of his 
first year’s labours in his scheme for the spiritual regeneration of 
London. On Monday last a meeting of his Executive Committee 
was held in Pall Mall, at which the first annual report was read and 
adopted, and a speech made by the Bishop, containing a matter-of- 
fact and very clear statement of the success claimed to be achieved. 
in the past year, of the operations of the present, and of the 
prospects of further success in the future. The facts are now all 
before the public, and we are in a position to form some opinion 
as to the probability of this praiseworthy undertaking being 
eventually crowned with the success which it truly deserves. 
It will be remembered that the proposal was to raise a 
million of money in ten successive years, and, by means 
of the fund so created, to provide for the poorer parts of London 
the services of 100 additional clergymen and 100 lay agents, besides 
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places of worship, permanent or temporary, churches or school- 
rooms, in which they could officiate, one main point being that the 
erection of buildings should be altogether subordinate to the supply 
of living agents to carry on the actual ministry of the Word. The 
financial problem to be solved is, Can £100,000 be raised yearly for 
ten successive years? On the probability of this being done within 
some reasonable bounds depends the whole success of the under- 
taking. Now, does the experience of the past year warrant us in 
believing that this is feasible? Whatever the future may produce, 
whether through an extension and improvement of the agency of 
collection on the one hand, or slackened zeal or indifference on the 
other, this one fact is patent, that £75,000—three-quarters of the re- 

uired yearly sum—has been not only subscribed, but paid, within 
the first year. Practically this represents, for the first year, three- 
quarters of the contemplated success; and were each of the 
remaining years to produce an equal, though not larger sum, 
Dr. Tait would have very little to complain of, especially when he 
remembers that £100,000 was the total amount which originally 
he thought of providing. He would achieve three-quarters of his 
proposed success, raise three-quarters of a million of money, 
and provide seventy-five clergymen and _ seventy-five lay 
agents, besides churches and chapels, and that would 
be no trifling boon to the spiritually-distressed poor of this 
great city. If Bishop Tait can, then, to aim no higher, 
continue to raise £75,000 in each of the next nine years, he will, 
in our opinion, have succeeded in his scheme to an extent which 
will not only be gratifying to himself, but will indirectly by other 
agencies called into action, now probably not thought of, ensure 
the final triumph of his whole undertaking. It may not be easy 
at present to point out what these other agencies are ; but it is 
certain that success partially achieved has a tendency to attract 
other success, and it is impossible to believe that a scheme which 
has been carried out to three-quarters of its full extent will not 
call forth the additional zeal and action which is necessary to bring 
it to completion. 

But a foundation has been already laid for the collections of 
these remaining years. For, although the amount actually received 
in the past year is only £75,000, the subscriptions amount to 
£151,000. There is a balance, therefore, of £76,000 to be put to the 
credit of the years to come ; and to these years it properly belongs ; 
for it is subscribed only on promises of payment by instalments in the 
future. It is manifest, then, that in order to secure the carrying 
out of the undertaking to three-quarters of its full extent, there 
will remain only £66,000 to be raised in each of the nine following 
years ; and that this can and will be done there is not much reason 
to doubt, if only common caution and good sense regulate the 
proceedings of the Committee. But it must be remembered that, 
although much may be gained by an improved agency and extended 
area of collection, there are fits of refrigeration to which the warmest 
zeal is liable, and that a falling-off of some of the first year’s sub- 
scribers is certain to take place. Slackened zeal may even go so far 
as to counterbalance the gains from enlarged powers of collection. 





There is, however, one way in which zeal may be sustained, and that 


is by immediate results—by some palpable impression made on the 
classes for whom this trouble and expense is being incurred. For 
this reason we feel convinced that no wiser step could have been 
taken by the Committee than that of the immediate employment 
of fifty-eight clergymen and thirty lay agents. It is impossible 
that an impression should not be made by a compact body like 
this, animated by a common zeal in a common cause, making its 
way through the slums of London, and into its dens of vice and 
misery, especially as they would be under the more immediate 
control of the Bishop, and free from the annoyances of the too 
common petty jealousies of rectors and incumbents. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the fruits of the labours of these agents will be 
such as to sustain the zeal of all present friends of the undertaking, 
and to excite the active benevolence of many others who have yet 
contributed nothing. Success in the work done will be the surest 
means of securing success in providing the means of doing the 
work. 

But there are obstacles to the success of even the most zealous 
men, were their numbers ten times as great, pervading the whole 
structure of the lower classes of society in London, which it is well 
the Bishop of London and his committee should carefully consider. 
Not to mention the churches in the city itself, which, if empty on 
Sundays, are so through a lack of its natural population, which 
has for the day retired to their villas in the suburbs, there are 
churches among the densest portions of the poor of London, the 
congregations of which can count no more than from fifty to a few 
hundreds at any service. We know parishes teeming in popu- 
lation, the churches of which are empty solely because the 
clergyman is unpopular among his parishioners. The intelligent 
working classes are too sharp not to notice inconsistency in a 
clergyman, who never visits them, and whose Sunday words in his 
pulpit contradict his weekly practice. How are the Bishop of 

ndon’s agents to make head in a parish where it can be neither 
the interest nor the wish of the incumbent to have his own luke- 
warmuness brought into contrast with their zeal ? Incumbents, already 
too lukewarm, in such parishes, would not be human if they 
would not throw obstacles in the way of a zealous search of the 
kind after souls. Let no person suppose that such parishes have 
only an imaginary existence ; they are as well known to the Bishop 
of London as to ourselves. How does his scheme propose to over- 
come the difficulties his agents must confront in them ? 

But a more serious matter still is the notorious fact that the 


vast majority of the mechanics and artizans of London, of the J 





labouring classes, of the lower class of shop and lodginghouse- 
keepers, never frequent church, or seem to trouble their minds 
in the least about religion. It would be both useless and invi- 
dious to ask what brought them into that condition. But how are 
they to be rescued under any augmentation of clerical agency ? 
The question is too large a one to be considered on the present 
occasion ; but the problem manifestly presents enormous difficul- 
ties. One point of view only shall we look at itin. Have we not 
by our present system of pew-rents and church-sittings, our 
fashionable dresses and our occupying of the highest places in our 
synagogues, practically cut off the independent mechanic from 
Church society? A kind of Church communion is kept up between 
the higher classes and the very poorest, in virtue of the alms of 
which the latter are the recipients ; but the independent and 
industrious carpenter, or smith, or engine-driver, has no 
bond to unite him to his rich neighbour. He walks into 
a church, only to find himself thrust into the lowest seat, 
aad reminded that the inequalities of wealth and station are 
as prominent in the House of God as in the ordinary business of 
life. This class of persons above all others are, in large cities, cut 
off from that Church communion which the inhabitants of country 
parishes always more or less partake of. They have no point of 
contact in church with either rich or poor; they feel themselves 
neglected, and they become careless about the Church which seems 
careless of them. Nothing is more needed than to bring these 
persons into some kind of social Church communion with their 
wealthier neighbours. Dissenters know how to do these things, by 
social gather'nzs of various kiads ; and we would do well in that 
respect to take a leaf out of their books. Communion brought 
about on any basis of mere charity would be opposed to the feelings 
of industrious working men, and could only frustrate the object in 
view. The natural pride and independence of spirit of such persons 
must be recognised, and the social union which is attempted must 
be based on sympathy, and a desire for their welfare. When the 
Bishop of London’s scheme comes into operation, there will be no 
more serious question, which his agents will have to consider, than 
that of bringing the working classes, consistently with their notion 
of independence, into that state of communion with the Church, 
which the notion of a Church service implies. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 


Tue intelligence from Constantinople of the closing of the 
premises of the British and American Bible Societies by the 
Turkish Government, and of the arrest of certain native converts 
and missionary agents, will be a warning as to the future to all 
engaged in missionary enterprise in the East. Of all religionists 
there are none who have more steadfastly resisted, and spurned 
with more contempt, the approaches of Christian missionaries 
than the Mahommedan. Latterly, however, a change was sensibly 
coming over the followers of the Prophet, owing, no doubt, to the 
inroads made on Eastern ideas by Western civilization, particularly 
in the demonstrative forms of steam, telegrams, rifled cannon, &c. 
The consequence has been, we are told, a spread of liberal ideas, 
and the formation of a liberal party, which is not so averse as their 
fathers of old were to Christian principles and Christian teaching. 
One of the first fruits of this altered state of things, combined with 
the present liberty of religious opinion allowed by the late 
decrees of the Turkish Government, has been the conversion 
of several Mahommedans. One Turk of note, residing in 
Constantinople, lately abjured his old faith, and, with his 
whole family, adopted the Christian religion. He has even 
become a minister of the Gospel in the Established Church, 
and is now engaged preaching zealously among his country- 
men. The effect of such changes of religion in a country 
like Turkey might easily have been foreseen. One of its first 
results would be the excitement of the anger of the more 
fanatical followers of Mahommed against the converts ; and this 
would be accompanied by an increased zeal in the mission- 
aries, who, incited by the hope of a more abundant harvest of 
proselytes, would be tempted to overstep the bounds of prudence, 
and to commit themselves to courses of action calculated to lead to 
collision with the fanatical party. Something of this kind has, it 
seems, really happened ; attacks have been made in public places 
on the Moslem faith, and the popular religion has been denounced 
as a sham, and the Prophet as an impostor. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that, under such circumstances, the Turkish Govern- 
ment should have stepped in to interfere in the interests 
of peace. It is a most serious mistake to imagine that 
the Christian religion can be best propagated by denouncing 
the errors and offending the prejudices of unbelievers. 
Some over-zealous missionaries imagine that this is honest 
plain-speaking — the Apostolic virtue of boldness of speech. 
They forget, however, that Apostolic boldness of speech 
was supported by a dispensation of miracles, and they also forget 
that the Apostles never forced themselves or their teaching on 
people who refused to listen to them. There is no country in 
which the Christian missionary is called on to act with greater 
caution than Turkey ; for he stands there on the embers of a volcano 
which is ready to explode at any moment with terrific violence on 
the least provocation. We know how difficult it is to root out our 
own prejudices ; and it must be far more difficult to root out those 
of ignorant nations. Conversion from an old to a new religion can 
only be the work of time; and the operations on which its reali- 
zation depends require from the missionary the most uncommon 
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combinations of the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of 
the dove. It is fortunate that this rashness of missionary zeal has 
so far not led to bloodshed. Let the check which it has received 
enforce greater caution in future operations, a single false step in 
which may undo in a day the good work of years. 





THE OXFORD DECLARATION IN AMERICA. 


Tue Oxford Declaration is not likely soon to become a buried 
record of the past, out of sight and forgotten. Having left the shores 
of England, it seems now to be in a fair way of making a complete 
circumnavigation of the globe, visiting on its way every spot in 
which a branch of the English Episcopal Church may be found. 
We noticed a short time ago its all but absolutely unanimous 
adoption in Canada. A like glad tidings has now arrived from the 
United States, where, notwithstanding the inquietude and dis- 
traction caused by the present state of public affairs, it is being 
very generally signed by the bishops and clergy of the Episcopal 
Church in the following form, which differs but slightly from that 
in which it originally appeared :— 


* We, the undersigned, Bishops and Clergymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, hold it to be our 
bounden duty to the Church of England and Ireland, and to the souls 
of men, to declare our firm belief that the said Church, in common 
with our own and the whole Catholic Church, maintains, without 
reserve or qualification, the inspiration and Divine authority of the 
whole Canonical Scriptures as not only containing, but being the 
Word of God; and further teaches, in the words of our blessed Lord, 
that the ‘ punishment’ of the ‘ cursed,’ equally with the ‘ life’ of 
the ‘ righteous,’ is everlasting.” 


In this form the Declaration has had already appended to it the 
names of Presiding Bishop Brownell, and twenty other bishops of 
the Federal States. Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, has, how- 
ever, declined to sign it on the ground that it belongs only to 
“ regular and lawful synodical action duly and regularly constituted 
to affirm and publish dogmatic degrees.” But assuredly this is 
carrying ecclesiastical scruples too far. Synodic action has its 
peculiar and proper sphere of usefulness ; but outside that sphere 
why should it interpose to prevent a far more general and more 
useful expression of clerical opinion on the questions of Inspiration 
and the Eternity of Future Punishments than could possibly ever 
emanate from a synod. 


THE Jews tN Morocco.—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., has this week | 


written a letter to the Times conveying the gratifying intelligence that 
the Sultan of Morocco, with extreme good feeling, and in the most 
liberal spirit, has issued an Imperial decree for the protection of the 
Jews in his dominions from persecution. The letter to Sir Moses from 
the Moorish Prime Minister states, that “ since God, the Most High, in 
forbidding injustice towards people professing their own religion, like- 
wise forbids injustice towards people professing any other religion,” 
the Sultan has “ commanded the inhabitants of all the provinces in 
his empire that his Jewish subjects should be treated with kindness 
and strict justice, and that no wrong whatever be done to any of 
them.” 


Rerormatory Scnoors.—Mr. Sydney Turner’s seventh report on 
these schools contains some interesting particulars as to their success 
in repressing juvenile crime. In the 64 reformatories in the kingdom, 
there were in 1863 nominally 3,677 boys and 1,000 girls; but, in fact, 
after making deductions of absconders and those absent on licence, 
only 3,356 boys and 946 girls. Of these, 618 boys and 263 girls were 
in Catholic reformatories. Mr. Turner says that, of 1,423 Protestant 


boys discharged in three years 916, are doing well, and that reconvic- : : 
| regarded as a true history, or as a collection of untrustworthy legends.” 


tions generally do not exceed one in five. For girls’ schools in Eng- 
iand the returns show a percentage of reconviction of about 19 per 
cent. among the Protestant children, and 18 per cent. among the 
Catholics. The committals of juvenile offenders diminished in Scot- 
land in 1863, and increased in England only in proportion to the 
increase of population. The annual cost to the Treasury of each 
offender is £15. 12s. ; and there is consequently no prospect at present 
of reformatories becoming self-supporting. 


A Puase or German RationatisM.—There is a great stir at pre- 
sent among the clergy of the Grand Duchy of Baden, owing to the 








Brown, has been conferred on the Rev. William Alexander, formerly 
of Londonderry. 


THe Oxrorp-Srreer Deciaration.—The following is the Declara- 
tion to which we referred in our article of last week, as being signed 
by “students of the natural sciences,’ but was, by an oversight, 
omitted from our columns:— We, the undersigned students of 
the natural sciences, desire to express our sincere regret that 
researches into scientific truth are perverted by some in our own 
times into occasion for casting doubt upon the truth and authenticity 
of the Holy Scriptures. We conceive that it is impossible for the 
Word of God, as written in the book of nature, and God’s word written 
in Holy Scripture, to contradict one another, however much they may 
appear to differ. We are not forgetful that physical science is not 
complete, but is only in a condition of progress, and that at present 
our finite reason enables us only to see as through a glass darkly, and 
we confidently believe that a time will come when the two records 
will be seen to agree in every particular. We cannot but deplore that 
natural science should be looked upon with suspicion by many who do 
not make a study of it, merely on account of the unadvised manner in 
which some are placing it in opposition to Holy Writ. We believe 
that it is the duty of every scientific student to investigate nature 
simply for the purpose of elucidating truth, and that if he finds that 
some of his results appear to be in contradiction to the written Word, 
or rather to his own interpretations of it, which may be erroneous, he 
should not presumptuously affirm that his own conclusions must be 
right and the statements of Scripture wrong; rather leave the two 
side by side till it shall please God to allow us to see the manner in 
which they may be reconciled; and, instead of insisting upon the 
seeming differences between science and the Scriptures, it would be as 
well to rest in faith upon the points in which they agree.” 


Tue Rey. Dr. Topp, or Dustin.—This distinguished divine, whose 
excellent Life of St. Patrick has lately attracted so much attention, has 
been appointed by the Archbishop of Dublin to the Precentorship of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, vacant by the death of the Dean of Clonfert. 
The appointment is reported to give great satisfaction in Dublin, not 
only on account of the piety, zeal, and extensive learning of Dr. Todd, 
but also because of his high musical taste and accomplishments, 
which, it is expected, on the immediate restoration of this venerable 
edifice, will have much influence in promoting a marked improvement 
in the choral services. The treasurership of the cathedral, vacant in 
consequence of Dr. Todd’s promotion, will be given to the Rev. W. C. 
Plunket, whose name in connection with Irish missionary enterprise 
is already before the public. 


Suspension or Fatuer Daty, or Ganway.—This Irish priest, whose 
sole offence seems to have been that he meddled too much in Trans- 
Atlantic Navigation enterprise for the benefit of his native country, 
has been suspended by the Pope from his spiritual duties, In August 
last he was present at a soirée given to the Belfast visitors, in the 
Mechanics’ Institute of the town, in the proceedings connected with 
which he took a prominent part ; and for this he was reported by his 
superior, Bishop McEvilly. The result has been this order for his sus- 
pension, which has just arrived from Rome. 


Dr. Livincstone.—It is stated that this distinguished missionary 
will start in a few days for Scotland, to visit his children, and his aged 
mother, who is still alive; and that his stay altogether in England will 
not exceed four months. He will be present at the meeting of the 
British Association at Bath in September, and will give some account of 


| his last adventures, which, it is also rumoured, will form the subject 


of another volume of his African experiences, soon to be published. 


Tue “LAYMAN” AND Dr, CoLenso,—The “ Layman,” whose volume, 
dedicated to the Archbishop of York, has been lately pronounced to 
be replete with heterodox teaching, has written a letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Brierly, denying that his views are identical in tendency with 
those advanced by the Bishop of Natal. ‘ The main point at issue,” 
he says, “ is not whether every verse was written by Moses himself 
—a point of little moment—but whether the Pentateuch is to be 


On this fundamental point, he contends, the views of Bishop Colenso 
and of himself are diametrically opposed. 


CuuRCH-RATE JUDGMENT.—Dr. Lushington pronounced judgment 
in the Court of Arches, on Wednesday last, in the case of Gater and 
Fry (Churchwardens) v. Treasure. The point at issue was, whether 
one of the churchwardens (Fry), having withdrawn from the suit, 
the other could proceed without him. Dr. Lushington decided that 


' he could not, and the proceedings were accordingly quashed. 


publication of a book by Professor Shenkel, which has caused no little | 


astonishment even in free-thinking Germany. 


The volume bears the | 


title of “Character Bild Jesu,” and professes to give an historical | 


representation of the life of Jesus. About 150 of the clergy of the 


duchy have signed a protest, calling on the authorities to dismiss | 


Professor Shenkel from his present office in the University; but a 
counter-movement has been got up by his friends on the other side ; 
and the prevailing opinion is that the professor will not be removed, 
but will continue to be allowed to prepare candidates for the clerical 
office. The attempt made in this book is to account for all the mira- 
culous events of the Gospel by the theory of myths. 


Tue New Irish Deans.—The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has ap- 
pointed the Rev. Charles Graves, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and his Excellency’s own private chaplain, to the 
Deanery of Clonfert, vacant by the death of the late Dean Kennedy. 
Dr. Graves retains with his new deanery his Senior Fellowship and 
the Deanery of the Chapel Royal, offices which he is still entitled to 
hold. The appointment is but the just measure of reward to which 
Dr. Graves is entitled on account of the valuable services rendered by 
him to education on the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the State 
of the Endowed Schools of Ireland, of which he was a member. 
The Deanery of Emly, vacant by the death of the late Rev. Dennis 


—o 


Mernopism 1n America.—The Rev. W. L. Thornton, President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, who has lately arrived from America, 
stated, at the Conference now sitting at Bradford, that the decrease 
of 59,000 members in the communion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, is chiefly accounted for by the fact that out of 
100,000 members who have been actnally engaged on the battle-fields 
of the war, 50,000 had been either killed in action, or had afterwards 
died of their wounds. 


Tue Rev. E. A. Hittyarp.—It will be remembered that the Poor 
Law Commissioners in Whitehall refused to comply with the request 
of the Guardians of the Norwich Union for the removal of Mr. 
Hillyard from the post of chaplain to the Norwich workhouse, on the 


: ground that his removal had not been recommended by the Bishop of 





Norwich. It is now stated by the Morning Paper that the Bishop has 
written such a letter as will leave the Commissioners no alternative 
but to call on Mr. Hillyard to resign his appointment. 


DamaceE to Rivon CatHeprat.—The storm of Sunday night has 
inflicted a damage, which will be attended with some inconvenience, 
upon Ripon Cathedral. Im consequence of the glass being out of the 
whole of the upper and two of the lower windows of the western 
front, which is now under repair, the wind had full play upon the 
temporary screen erected at the west end of the nave ; and the con- 
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sequence was that between eleven and twelve o’clock two-thirds of 
the screen fell with a great crash, which was heard in the whole 
vicinity of the Cathedral. Had the accident happened during service 
there would have been serious loss of life. 

Poor Criercy Rewer Socrery.—The annual meeting of this society 
was held at the office, Southampton-street, Strand, on Tuesday week. 
Mr. R. Turtle Piggott, the secretary, read the report, which stated 
that the operations of the society extended over a period of seven 
years, and during that time no less than 984 cases had been relieved 
with pecuniary grants to the amount of £7,910. Since the publication 
of the last report grants had been made to 181 cases after the most 
strict and searching investigation. It appeared from the balance-sheet 
that the year’s receipts amounted to £3,786. The amount of grants 
during the year was £2,107. The report having been received and 
adopted, a vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 


A Crercyman’s Famity 1n Disrress.—The Rev. W. D. Long, of 
Bermondsey, directs attention to the following affecting case, and 
asks for the sympathy and aid of Christians :—‘ The Rev. F. P. 
Le Maitre, late Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Bermondsey, who preached 
in his church on the 10th July, died on the following Friday of 
fever. Being advanced in life and of delicate health, with the 
claims of a population of 9,770, most of whom are poor, he was 
quite unable to make any provision for his family. The result is 
that he has left a widow and five children, four of whom are daughters, 
entirely unprovided for.” 











FINE ARTS. 





MUSIC. 
Tue three new compositions specially prepared for the approach- 


ing Birmingham Festival have been rehearsed during the first | 


three days of the week, at the Hanover Square Rooms, by the mag- 
nificent orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, with some additions 
increasing its number to about one hundred and forty, and the 


poncipe solo singers, including Madile. Adelina Patti, Madame | 


udersdorff, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss. The chorus 
singers being supplied by the locality, and rehearsed on the spot, 
only the vocal solos, the orchestral accompaniments to the various 
choruses, and the instrumental movements, were rehearsed on this 
occasion. Of course, from merely preliminary rehearsals, wanting, 
too, in that most important element, choral effect, but a general im- 
pression can be formed of the merits of the works tried. In the case, 
however, of Mr. Costa’s new oratorio “‘ Naaman,” in which orchestral 
writing and vocal solos form so large a proportion of the work, the 
rehearsal of Monday and its repetition on Wednesday afforded very 
od grounds for an approximate judgment of its merits. Mr. 
osta’s “ Eli,” his first work in this style and of so elaborate a 
kind, was produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1855. As might 
have been expected from its composer’s antecedents, his early asso- 
ciation with the lighter school of Italian opera, his first essay in 
the serious style of oratorio writing wanted the solidity 
and seriousness properly belonging to this school of the 
art. Florid melody in the vocal solos, and brilliant and 
stimulating climaxes in his concerted music, with light 
volatile orchestral effects, abound in Mr. Costa’s “ Eli,” 
much of which is better fitted for the Italian opera stage than for 
alliance with sacred text. In “ Naaman,” although the style is 
rich and ornate rather than chastened and elevated, we recognise a 
large improvement on the earlier work. Both oratorios are con- 
ceived in a dramatic spirit ; the sentiment is always merely human, 
never approaching the sublime ; still in “ Naaman” there is much 
beauty, even fervour, of expression ; and in many portions a con- 
siderable degree of dramatic power. The outlines are broader and 
bolder than in “ Eli,” while the instrumentation could scarcely 
be surpassed in richness and variety of effect. Some of the airs 
given to Adah, and sung by Madile. Patti, are full of chaste 
simplicity, and derive every advantage from the pure and expres- 
sive style of that admirable artist, whose delivery of sacred music 
is of equal excellence with her dramatic singing. Her phrasing 
and enunciation are beyond all praise. Mr. Sims Reeves, as 
Naaman, has some fine declamatory music to sing, written with a 
thorough knowledge of the style of vocalisation in which that 
artist excels. Indeed, one of the most striking merits in Mr. 
Costa’s oratorio is his admirable knowledge of vocal effect, and the 
e and fluency of his phrases. Mr. Santley, too, has some good 
eclamatory solos, especially Elisha’s “Invocation,” in which 
the resuscitation of the dead child is described. There is 
some vigorous writing in this scene, the delivery of which 
by Mr. Santley was most impressive. There are but few 
attempts at fugue or counterpoint, or other forms of learned 
writing, in the choruses, but some of them are full of dramatic 
effect, and wrought to a climax of considerable grandeur. This 
is especially the case in the chorus at the end of the first part, 
“Praise the Lord,” and the final chorus of the oratorio, “ Great 
God of Gods.” The subordinate vocal solos are most efficiently 
rendered by Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Cum- 
i The subject of the new cantata, by Mr. Henry Smart, 
“The Bride of Dunkerron,” is taken from one of the fairy legends 
of the South of Ireland, its romantic incidents having been thrown 
into poetical shape to suit the purposes of the composer, by Mr. 
F. Enoch. With an occasional tendency to an imitation of Men- 
delssohn’s phrases, Mr. Smart’s music contains so much excellent 
dramatic writing, and is moreover so admirably instrumented, that 





he may be congratulated on having produced a work that is highly , 





creditable to English musical art; although it must be admitted 
that its style does not bear any distinct impress of its composer's 
nationality,—Mr. Smart’s bias is towards the ‘‘ symphonic” school 
—the orchestra is with him the principal feature in his picture ; 
and admirably he handles the complex materials of his score, pro- 
ducing all those contrasts and varied effects which form the lights 
and shades of expression. Several of the choruses are remarkable 
for breadth of style and romantic colouring ; and, as this was 
evident from the performance of the orchestral accompaniments 
without the voices, it follows, as a matter of course, that when heard 
in their completeness they will be even more effective. It is in these 
movements, so full of picturesque effect, that we think Mr. Smart’s 
strength lies, although there are some clever and effective pieces 
for the solo voices, among others a characteristic song for the 
“ Storm King,” sung by Mr. Weiss. This gentleman, Madame 
Rudersdorff, and Mr. Cummings are the solo vocalists engaged in 
this compesition. Mr. Sullivan’s new cantata, “‘ Kenilworth,” 
the words by Mr. Chorley, is of smaller proportions and less 
ambitious design than Mr. Smart’s work. There is some light and 
pleasant music in it, but little special character to identify it with 
its period and subject, although this has been attempted with 
partial success in one or two dance movements. <A song, “ I am 
a Ruler on the Sea,” admirably sung by Mr. Santley, will, 
doubtless, be one of the effective pieces of the work. Besides 
this gentleman, the cantata is to have the advantage of the. 
co-operation of Signor Mario, in addition to Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Miss Palmer. With such solo singers, an or- 
chestra of about one hundred and forty of the finest players, 
and a large body of well-trained choristers, the performance 
in the great Hall at Birmingham cannot fail to be most satis- 
factory, with the advantage, moreover, of such an excellent 
conductor as Mr. Costa. Madame Titiens is also engaged, and 
will sing in the oratorios of “ St. Paul,” “ Elijah,” the “* Messiah,” 
and the “ Mount of Olives.” These works, with a selection from 
“Solomon,” and the miscellaneous performances of classical music 
at the evening concerts, make up a most attractive programme for 
the ensuing Birmingham Festival, which has every prospect of 
large success and great results in favour of the local hospital 
which is to benefit by the profits. 


MR. A. MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


THe Opera-house in Covent Garden will be re-opened on 
Monday, by Mr. Mellon, who has won the double honour of being 
the English Costa and the English Jullien. His promenade 
concerts were a magnificent success last year ; and the prospectus 
before us leaves little doubt that those of 1864 will rival their 
predecessors. During the series special nights will be set apart 
for the performance of the great works of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Meyerbeer, Gounod, Verdi, Mendelssohn, &c., and Mr. Mellon 
announces, amongst the celebrities who will assist at his concerts, 
Carlotta Patti ; Marie Krebs, the little pianoforte wonder ; Mr. 
Levy ; Monsieur Arban, “ the renowned French cornet-i-pistons ;” 
Mr. Carrodus ; and Ali Ben Soualle, who will appear in Oriental 
costume, and introduce his newly-invented instrument, the 
“'Turkophane.” On Fridays, the programme will be varied by the 
introduction of unaccompanied glees, sung by “ Mr. Mellon’s Glee 
Union,” and Saturday evenings will, as before, be “ Grand Volunteer 
Nights.” 


b 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Miss Srecta Conas made her last appearance at the Princess’s 
Theatre on Saturday, and notwithstanding the heat of the weather 
and the break-up of the season, she succeeded in getting a good 
audience throughout the house, and a crowded pit and gallery. 
The performance was given for the benefit of Mr. Ryder, and she 
played the character of Juliet. With the exception of Mr. Vining and 
Mrs. Marston, she was most disgracefully supported, the actors 
walking listlessly through their parts, with no respect for words or 
actions. Miss Colas, as we thought, and said from the first, was 
badly advised when she consented to appear in a somewhat slip- 
slop translation of a pedantic play like Casimir Delavigne’s “ Don 
Juan d’Autriche ;” but, with none of those aids in front of the 
curtain which were so freely employed in the case of Miss Bateman 
and others, she has secured the good wishes of rough, and the good 
opinion of refined playgoers. Her reception on Saturday night 
was warm, spontaneous, and wholly undirected by the manage- 
ment. She was called on twice at the end of the piece, and 
appeared the second time with visible and genuine emotion. Many 
liberal offers in town and country have been made to her, but 
when and where her third season in this country will commence 1s 
at present uncertain. Her engagement at the Imperial French 
Theatre in St. Petersburg will terminate next March. 

With Miss Colas’s departure, the Shakespearian and modern- 
classical drama has left this house, for a time, and French melo- 
drama has stepped in to fill the vacant place. The new piece pro- 
duced on Monday last by Mr. Vining, with an amount of scenic 
outlay which insured a certain success, is a version, by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, of “ Les Pauvres de Paris,” bearing the English title of 
“The Streets of London.” “ Les Pauvres de Paris,” by MM. 
Brisebarre and Nus, was originally played in Paris at the Ambigu 
Comique towards the close of 1856, and it was one of the first 
dramas purchased by Mr. Charles Reade to begin business with as 
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a straightforward, wholesale importer of the French drama. Shortly 
after its production in Paris, an “ unauthorized ” version in four 
acts, called “ Fraud and Its Victims,” by Mr. Stirling Coyne, was 
brought out by Mr. Shepherd at the Surrey Theatre, and Mr. 
Charles Reade asserted his rights so effectively that the matter 
was compromised by a cash payment. Since that time Mr. Charles 
Reade has quietly taken the first act of the French drama, and 
founded his novel of “ Hard Cash” upon its incidents and 
characters, and Mr. Boucicault has produced several dramatic 
versions of the play at leading provincial theatres, under such local 
titles as “ The Poor of Liverpool,” &c. 

“The Streets of London,” adapted, according to the playbills, by 
the permission of the English assignee of the copyright, Mr. Charles 
Reade, is used as a vehicle for panoramic scenery. The seven acts 
of the original play are reduced to four; but these four acts are 
crammed with the most elaborate realistic pictures of the London 
streets. We have Covent Garden Market at night; Trafalgar- 
square, also at night—a scene which is filled with a variety of 
panoramic details: a court in Bedfordbury, near Covent-garden ; 
and a house on fire, with a real mob, a real fire-engine, and real 
horses. The only things: that lack reality in the drama are the 
characters, and they bear as little resemblance to life as the men 
and women in the London Journal stories. The French drama is 
singularly weak as a picture of French life ; and the Irish-American 
tone which the adapter gave the play when it was first produced 
in New York, and which it retains, makes it still more indis- 
tinct and cosmopolitan. The supposed characteristics of London 
low life, put in to give the piece a little local colouring, have evi- 
dently not been drawn from observation, and they are represented 
by actors who indulge in uncertain Norfolk and Irish dialects. 
The effect is remarkably patchy, and though the painting has all 
the coarseness of a thoroughly streety Victoria drama, it wants its 
Dutch fidelity. There are plenty of potato-can carriers, crossing- 
sweepers, hawkers of playbills and lucifer matches, &c. ; but, with 
the exception of two boys—taken, we presume, direct from the 
gutter—who sing “ Polly Perkins,” we see nothing but the scenery 
which reminds us of the real “ Streets of London.” 

The story might have been more carefully told by the adapter, 
without interfering with the scenic effects. Its substance may be 
given in a few words. 





_ sels, purple sea-urchins, and tufts of sertularia. 


A City banker, on the eve of his failure, | 


receives a large deposit from a sea captain, which he resolves to | 


appropriate. The captain, alarmed by reports which he hears in 


the City, rushes into the bank to regain his money, and dies in a | 


fit of apoplexy, dropping his receipt, which is secured by a confi- 
dential dissipated clerk of the banker. 
children 





The captain leaves two | 
a boy and a girl—who are reduced to the deepest poverty | 





he knows I prefer it in my part he will let me have it.” Phillips, how- 
ever, though unquestionably good-natured, was too wise to part with 
a song so valuable; and the lady was so much chagrined that she said 
she would not play in the opera. She had been announced, however, 
and there was no escape for her. Malibran was incapable of bearing 
malice, and, at supper at Mr. Balfe’s, after the first performance, when 
Mr. Phillips came to the door, it happened that there was no light in 
the passage, and she ran to the top of the stairs, exclaiming, ‘‘ Quick, 
give me a candle: here’s ‘ The Light of Other Days’ coming up in 
the dark ! ’’—Morning Post. 

Roya Gaiery or ILtustration.—Mr. anp Mrs. GERMAN 
Reep’s ENtERTAINMENT.—Though the season is drawing to a close, 
the “ Pyramid” in its condensed form, the interlude of “The Bard 
and his Birthday,” with its ‘“‘ Shakesperian visions,’ and the new song 
of “The Sea-side,” or “ Mrs. Roseleaf out of Town,” in which the 
company upon the beach at a fashionable watering place is humour- 
ously depicted, still attract numerous audiences. The gallery closes 
before the end of the month, but will very soon re-open with a new 
Opera di Camera. 





SCIENCE. 





NavicarTors are well aware that, if by any means the incrusta- 
tion of plants and animals which takes place upon the bottoms of 
vessels could be prevented, the speed of our ships would be in- 
creased. But, in order to arrive at the conditions under which 
animals cannot adhere to ships, it will be necessary to inquire 
what species are most frequently found in the localities alluded to. 
This investigation is now being made by our French neighbours, 
and some of the results of their inquiries have been already laid 
before the Academy. MM. Becquerel and Valenciennes have 
tried several experiments, by exposing plates of iron, copper, and 
glass in sea-water, and have discovered that the following animals 
become attached to them: on the plates of iron were found 
oysters, starfish, sea-anemones, mussels, sabells, and a small fish 
(Gobius niger) which had been entangled in the byssus of one of 
the mussels ; on the plate of copper were observed oysters, mus- 
The plates as soon 
as removed from the water were plunged into alcohol, which was 
turned green by some of them. This green hue was at first 
thought to be due to the presence of copper, but an analysis 


| showed that it was of an organic character, thus proving that these 


animals, like others, give rise to coloured secretions. The plates 


_ of glass gave attachment to one animal only—a species of polyp 


by the loss of this money ; and the English version of the drama | 
is somewhat loosely constructed to show the life these orphans lead | 


before they regain their patrimony. 
old banker, who commits almost every crime short of murder— 


The villain of the piece is the | 


including arson with petroleam—to get the old captain’s receipt ; | 


and the good genius of the piece is the dissipated clerk, who suffers 
much, but still retains the receipt, rewarding virtue and punishing 
vice, at last, in the full-blown character of a policeman. 
audience is too often reminded, in the prosaic business of the 
drama, of the “comic scenes” in a pantomime, but the story is 
interesting ; and the incident of a house on fire, introduced by 
Mr. Boucicault, is effectively and truthfully represented. Such a 
scene has been represented before at one or two of our minor 
theatres, but never with such realistic spirit. A tame scene, after 
this, which closes the piece, is a miserable anti-climax. The acting is 
not powerful, and the excuse of the actors may be that the piece 
presents little to grapple with. As a managerial venture it is bold 
and defiant, but it will amuse those who like to see a mixture of 
an Old Adelphi, Victoria, and Colosseum entertainment. 








THE LATE MR. A. W. HARNETT. 


WE learn that the friends of the late Mr. Harnett, considering his 
personal virtues, his literary attainments, and the long and severe 
sufferings of the latter months of his life, have resolved to raise by 
subscription a provision for his widow and children, and to that end 
the following gentlemen have formed themselves into a committee :— 
Mr. John Brady, M.D., M.P.; Mr. Patrick M‘Mahon, M.P.; Mr. Richard 
Quain, F.R.S.; Mr. W. H. Twentyman; and Mr. Chas. Russell, 
Barrister at Law. 

Mr. Harnett was connected with the press both in London and 
Dublin, and was endeared to all who knew him by the amiability of 
his manners and the purity of his life. He was for many years in 
impaired health, and during the last fourteen months of his life he 
passed through extreme sufferings, exhausting during this long illness 
whatever provision he had made for his family ; and on the 6th ult. he 
died, leaving them totally unprovided for. 

A case of misfortune so severe, so patiently borne, and incurred 
without any trace of blame attaching to himself, will, it is hoped, 
appeal effectually to many beyond the immediate circle of his friends. 

Subscriptions will be received by Mr. Alfred Masset, Hon. Sec., 
13, Sandford Place, Stoke Newington. 








Puiniips AND Marrpran.—Mr. Phillips was the principal baritone 
at Drury-lane during Malibran’s engagement, when she received the 
large figure of one hundred guineas a night. When the “ Maid of 
Artois’? was rehearsed in full for the first time, Malibran was eager to 
have the air “ The light of other days” transposed and put into her 
part. Balfe of course declined, and so did Bunn. ‘“ Don’t tell me,” 


she said, “I shall speak to Phillips; he is very good-natured, and if 


The | 





(Sertularia spinosa). On examining one of the ships of war (La 
Provence), her keel was found covered with a very handsome species 
of tunicate, the Ascidia clavata. These observers also established 
an important fact in connection with the tonic qualities of oysters, 
viz., that these latter molluscs contain large quantities of iron in 
their parenchyma. 


M. Léon Dufour, one of the oldest members of the zoological sec- 
tion of the French Academy, has communicated the results of his 
researches upon the anatomy of the lepidoptera. The eight preceding 
orders of insects have long since come under his scalpel, and the 
ninth group has now been carefully examined. In one hundred and 
thirty species which he dissected he found the following organs :— 
1. A nervous system composed of a brain, ventral ganglia, and 
pairs of nerves proceeding from them. 2. Organs of respiration, 


‘which almost do away with the necessity for circulatory organs, 


and which consist of external air-holes or stigmata, and of air- 
tubes or tracheew. 3. A digestive apparatus, including salivary 
glands, alimentary canal, hepatic tubes or liver, and visceral fatty 
matter. 4. Organs of reproduction ; viz., germand sperm secret- 
ing glands, deferent tubes, vesiculee seminales, ejaculatory ducts, 
&e. M. Dufour regrets that he has been unable to examine these 
insects in the larva and chrysalis stages, but observes, Ars longa, 
vita brevis. 

A new and peculiar form of gunpowder has been invented by 
Dr. Paul Swift, of Haverford College, Pennsylvania. This experi- 
menter found that sulphuretted hydrogen in carbon forms a very 
explosive compound, it having blown a hole in a thick oaken 
bench upon which the first investigation was being made. The 
carbon placed under a receiver imbibes from 90 to 100 times its 
volume of sulphuretted hydrogen and becomes very explosive. 
The doctor, aided by his friend Dr. R. Chase, of New York, is now 
pursuing a course of experiments which have thus far been emi- 
nently successful. They are confident of having found a substi- 
tute for gunpowder, which can be manufactured at less than half 
the cost of the article now in use. 


An invention for the recovery of sulphur from the waste pro- 
duced in the manufacture of soda has been provisionally specified 
by Mr. B. Jones, of Warrington. He allows hot water to flow 
over “ blue waste” placed in a suitable vessel, and in a few hours 
he draws off the liquor. He precipitates the sulphur with hydro- 
chloric acid, and then filters and evaporates to dryness. The pre- 
cipitate is then treated in a furnace similar to that commonly used 
for producing sulphur from sulphur stone. He proposes to con- 
dense the sulphuric acid in a water tower, and to collect the sul- 
phur at the bottom. 


Mr. Robbins, of Oxford Street, obtains oxygen gas in large 
quantity by an entirely new process, which he has lately patented. 
The method he employs is as follows: a compound is made by 
combining two parts of peroxide of barium with one part of 
bichromate of potash. This is then placed in a glass flask or bottle 
provided with an exit tube, and sulphuric acid, diluted with seven 
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parts of water, is poured upon the compound in the proportion of 
eight parts of the former to one of the latter. The result of this 
operation is that oxygen is evolved from the substances thus com- 
bined, and may be collected over water or mercury in the ordi- 
nary manner. The evolution of oxygen may be accelerated by the 
addition of a small quantity of hydrochloric acid. 


That curious fish, or rather embryo of a fish, the Amphiorus 
lanceolatus, has been minutely examined by M. J. Marcusen, who 
finds, contrary to the ideas of certain naturalists, that the blood is 
always contained in vessels, and never flows into lacunar cavities. 
The blood corpuscles measure the two hundred and fiftieth part of 
a millimetre, and have a more or less rounded form. 


An interesting case of tobacco poisoning has been recorded by 
M. Namias. A sailor, desiring to smuggle a quantity of tobacco, 
covered his body (next the skin) with the unfolded leaves. The 
acid secretion of the integument extracted the poisonous matter 
from the vegetable structure and formed a solution which was 
readily taken up by the blood-vessels and carried into the system. 
All the symptoms of nicotine poison then presented themselves : 
viz., feebleness of pulse, nausea, and cold sweats. The irregu- 
larity of the circulation was like that described in M. Decaisne’s 
cases of narcotization as produced by ordinary smoking. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE LAWS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Ir we give the Committee of the Stock Exchange credit for the 
best motives, it is only to convict its members of great want of 
tact and judgment and an absolute want of knowledge of the 
world. To make honest men into rogues is easy enough, but it 
is not so easy to find men, whether honest or not, who are beyond 





the reach of temptation. When the Committee placed within the | 
reach of speculators the temptation to repudiate all bad bargains | 


and take the benefit of all good ones, they gave the unscrupulous a 
great advantage over the honest man, and established a precedent 
which must work great evil. The 2nd inst. was named by the 


Committee as a settling day for the Humber Iron Works Com- | 


pany, an undertaking which was started a few months back, and | Imperial Bank of China, India, and Japan, which was started in 


the shares of which had been largely dealt in at a premium. The 


shares are now at a discount, and the dealers who, a few weeks | 


back, were buyers, now refuse to acknowledge any liability to take 
and pay for them. 

A proceeding such as this every honest man would immediately 
and indignantly denounce, but here a definite rvle of the Com- 
mittee steps in, by the terms of which that body decline to enforce 
the fulfilment of any bargains that are entered into before certain 
specified formalities have been completed. In the instance before 
us these forms had not been complied with, and in the early days 


of all new companies they cannot be complied with, and hence | 


advantage is taken, when it answers a purpose, of the position. 
The dealers will settle if the Committee pronounce a settlement to 
be proper, but if such bargains are declared to be null they intend 
to avail themselves of the opportunity. Whatever be the decision 
of the Committee or the nature of a compromise, if any, the result 
will be the same. It cannot fail to prove the commencement of a 
series of scandals, the origin of which it will not be difficult to 
trace to the regulations of the Committee, and for which that body 
are responsible. 

In April last the Committee thought proper to frame fresh and 
definite rules with reference to new companies, and at the same 
time, notwithstanding that the evils likely to arise from their 
operation were pointed out, nothing whatever has been done to 
bring the regulations of the Committee into harmony with common 
sense and the notions of business men. 

The effects of such a system can only be mischievous and 
demoralizing, and the sooner a radical change is effected the better 
will it be for all concerned. 





THE executive of the Bank of England on Thursday raised the 
minimum rate of discount from 7 to 8 percent. The alteration 
was unexpected, and took the commercial community somewhat 
by surprise. It is inferred that the coming Bank return will be 
of an unfavourable character. 


The approach of the Consols settlement on the 9th instant is 
not expected to produce any material alteration in prices, many 
stocks continuing to be supplied to the dealers. The continuation 
until the next account is about 2 per cent. Notwithstanding the 
low prices—consols being now fairly below 90—there has been 
almost a complete absence of speculative demand, while the con- 
tinued requirements in connection with new enterprise, and the 
high terms offered for lodgments of money in other channels, have 
had a sensible effect in increasing the floating supply of Govern- 
ment stock. 


The demand for discount at the Bank was moderate, but out of 
doors the money market was very irregular. There is apparently 





sufficient capital on hand to meet all demands ; but parties hold 
back and refuse to discount. From 7 to 74 per cent. is the general 
price for short bills, whilst the best long-dated paper is only taken 
at 7} to 8 per cent. In the Stock Exchange money is to be had on 
Government securities from day to day at 6 per cent., but that is 
little criterion of the value of money—the price on the Stock 
Exchange chiefly depending on the amount of stock in the hands of 
the dealers, 


The share market has been rather inactive in all the descrip- 
tions, and the few alterations in the final quotations indicate a 
slight tendency to depression in English railways and miscellaneous 
shares, and towards firmness in mines. 


The report of the capture of Atlanta by the Federals occasioned 
a relapse of the Confederate loan of 2} per cent. 


The Bank of England have given notice that the New Three 
per cent, Annuities, Reduced Three per cent. Aunuities, Annuities 
for Thirty Years, Annuities for Term of Years, and India Four per 
cent. stock, will, on the 2nd of September, be transferable without 
the dividend due on the 10th October next. The transfer books of 
Bank stock will shut on the 14th September, and open on the 11th 
October. 

According to a statement just issued by the Treasury, it appears 
that the Government will, on the Sth of November next, have to 
pay off £1,000,000 of Exchequer Bonds, and on the 18th of March 
following a further sum of £600,000. 

Owing to the rise in the Bombay exchange, there is an increased 
demand for silver for that quarter, and a considerable amount has 
already been purchased for transmission by next outward steamer. 
These remittances are to pay for cotton, and further considerable 
amounts are expected to be forwarded. 

The Union Bank of Australia, as financial agents to the Govern- 
ment of Queensland, will receive tenders on the 10th August for 
£50,000 in debentures, issued under the authority of the Colonial 
Legislature. 

It is understood that the capital of the newly-announced British 
and Netherlands India Bank has been fully subscribed, numerous 
applications having been received from Holland. The subscription 
list for the provinces and abroad closes this day, having been closed 
for London applications on Thursday, the 4th inst. 


An arrangement has been announced for the absorption of the 


April last with a subscribed capital of £500,000 by the Bank of 
Hindustan, China, and Japan, which was started in 1862 with a 
capital of £1,000,000. The details are to be submitted hereafter. 

The British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company have notified 
that their dividend for the past half year will be at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum. 

The railway calls falling due in August are :—London and North- 
Western New Stock (in full), £1,300,000 ; Second Hammersmith 
and City Preference (£2 per share), £12,000 ; South Yorkshire 
5 per cent. New Preference (£2 per share), £52,000 ; East Indian 
G and H Extension (£5 per share), amount not known ; East 
Indian I Extension (£3 per share), £195,000 ; Great Northern 
New Stock (£20 per cent.), amount not known ; Rhymney £5 per 
cent. Preference (£1 per share), £7,500 ; Midland £5 Shares (£1 
per share), £128,000; San Paulo (£4 per share), amount not 
known. 

The traffic returns of the past week give a receipt of £688,744 
on 11,194 miles open, against £624,534 on 11,000 miles open in 
1863, and £609,428 on £10,360 miles open in 1862. This shows 
an increase of £64,210 over the corresponding week of 1863, and 
of £78,316 over 1862. The receipts per mile per week show an 
increase, as compared with those of 1863, of £4. 15s., and of 
£2. 14. over 1862. : 

The Great Northern Railway dividend has been officially 
announced at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum, against 4} at the 
corresponding period of last year. This leaves 2} per cent. for 
the half year for the A stock. The announcement caused great 
disappointment, and a severe fall, amounting to 4 or 5 per cent. in 
the erdinary and A stocks of the Company, was experienced. 

The directors of the Metropolitan Railway have decided to 
recommend to the proprietors to declare a dividend on the ordinary 
stock of the Company at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum for the 
half year ending June 30. 

The biddings for £300,000 in bills on India took place on 
Thursday, at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were 
—to Calcutta, £177,400 ; to Bombay, £120,000 ; and to Madras, 
£2,600. The minimum price was as before—ls. 11}d. per rupee 
on Calcutta and Madras, and }d. higher on Bombay. The appli- 
cations within the limits amounted to £2,380,000, Tenders on 
Calcutta and Madras at Is. 11{d. will receive about 32 per cent. ; 
on Bombay, at 2s. Oid., about 85 per cent. These were the highest 

rices tendered. On the last occasion, the applications within the 
imits amounted to £1,800,000, so that an increase in the demand 
for remittance to India is now shown. 

At a late meeting of the Council of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, it was agreed to recommend to Government the issue 
of an India gold currency of £3,000,000. The sovereign to be of 
the same size and weight as the British one, and equal to ten 
rupees. 

The following is a summary of the present state of the cotton 
market as compared with the corresponding period of last year :— 
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Increase of imports, 481,790 ; increase of quantity taken for con- 
sumption, 336,390 ; decrease of stock, 18,430; increase of quan- 
tity taken for export, 61,301 ; cotton at sea (for the kingdom), 
587,000. 

A prospectus has been issued of the Natal Investment Company 
(Limited) with a capital of £500,000, in 10,000 shares of £50 
each. The operations of this company will be directed to the 
development of the resources of the colony of Natal and the British 
possessions adjacent. 


CornaGE OF 1863.—-There were coined at the Mint in the year 
1863, 5,921,669 sovereigns, 1,371,574 half-sovereigns, 938,520 
florins, 859,320 shillings, 491,040 sixpences, 4,158 fourpences, 
954,888 threepences, 4,752 silver twopences, 7,920 silver pence ; 
and of copper coins, 28,062,720 pence, 15,948,800 halfpence, and 
1,433,600 farthings. There have been coined in the last ten years 
47,629,614 sovereigns and 12,058,970 half-sovereigns. Also, 

3,069,370 florins, 20,188,393 shillings, 16,787,520 sixpences, 
1,837,694 groats, 41,580 fourpenny pieces, 18,495,756 threepences, 
47,520 twopences, 79,200 pence, 479,670 threehalfpenny pieces, 
together in value £3,002,287., and the cost of the silver metal was 
£2,957,900 ; also, 136,725,120 copper pence, 164,502,685 halfpence, 
43,041,152 farthings, and 1,591,296 half-farthings, the value of the 
copper coin being £958,065, and the purchase value of the metal 
£466,543. 

The Board of Trade returns for the month of June again present 
extraordinary totals, the declared value of our exportations having 
been £13,978,526, which is £2,706,999, or 24 per cent., in excess 
of those of the corresponding month of 1863. Compared with 
June, 1862, the increase has been to the unprecedented extent of 
45 per cent.—a fact which will account for the active employment 
of money, and the maintenance of high rates of discount. These 
returns complete the half-year, and it appears that the value of our 
export trade for that period has been 26 per cent. above that of the 
first months of 1863, and 36 per cent. above that of the preceding 
year. 

The assessed taxes continue more or less to increase in pro- 
ductiveness. The house-tax produced £844,679 in the financial 
year ending with March, 1863, and £898,274 in the financial year 
ending with March, 1864. The tax on servants rose from 
£203,893 to £208,830 ; on carriages, from £340,106 to £350,833 ; 
on dogs, from £199,965 to £205,329 ; on armorial bearings, from 
£58,359 to £60,182. The tax on hair-powder brings in less and 
less every year, and has now fallen to 1,000 guineas. 

Amongst the new projects to be shortly brought forward a 
Mexican railway is mentioned with a capital of £2,600,000. The 
undertaking will be introduced with some very excellent names in 
the direction. 


The deliveries in London in the tea trade estimated for the week 


the previous statement. 
The numbers are published of various bonds of the Moorish 





Loan, which were drawn on Wednesday, and are to be paid off at par | 


on the 15th inst. 


The Merchant Shipping Company, Limited, with a capital of 
£1,000,000, in 20,000 shares of £50 each, has been established for 


the purpose of acquiring the business of Messrs. Somes, Brothers, a | 


business out of which several handsome fortunes have been 
realized. The company purchases from Messrs. Somes a fleet of 
eighteen modern-built vessels, their graving docks in the Thames, 


and the highly valuable plant of every description attached thereto. | 
The ships are of wood and iron, many of them upwards of 1,000 | 


tons register, and all in active employment in the East India, 
China, and Australian trades. The docks are freehold, have a 
frontage to the Thames, are constructed to receive ships and 
steamers of 2,500 tons, and are provided with all the necessary 
workshops and accessories for first-class dry docks. The terms on 
which the transfer is to be made are liberal. Messrs. Somes will 
take seats at the board, and the course of the business will not 
suffer an hour’s interruption. 








Tue Bank of France returns for the past week show, with two 
slight exceptions, favourable alterations. The bullion has been in- 
creased by £253,300; the treasury balances by £164,000; the cur- 
rent accounts by £376,000, and the advances have been diminished 
by £40,000. The discounts have been augmented by £176,000, and 
the notes in circulation by £42,000. The Bank Directors continue to 
be very strict in the examination of the bills offered to them for dis- 
count. They reject all that have not a truly commercial character, by 
that means endeavouring to check imprudent speculation. 


THE confirmation of the news that peace is made with Denmark 
produced a decided effect on the Bourse. Rente rose 5c. for cash and 
45c. for account, closing at 66f. 15c. and 66f. 45c. Mobilier rose 
21f. 25c.; and Comptoir d’Escompte, 27f. 50c. 


Tue decision of the Emperor with reference to the Suez Canal has 
been published. The total indemnity to be allowed to the company 
for surrendering the stipulations of the 20th of July, 1856, and for 
relinquishing certain territories, is fixed at 54,000,000f. (£2,160,000). 
This will probably cause, at an early date, the introduction of another 
Egyptian loan in the London market. 


THE imitation of trade labels, and in this way disposing of spurious 
articles, has received a check in the French courts of justice—Messrs. 
Crosse and Blackwell being the plaintiffs, and Mr. William Knight, of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, the defendant. The Court of Pleas of the district 





condemned the defendant to 600 fr. fine, and all costs, to give up the 
articles seized to the plaintiffs, and to pay for advertising the con- 
demnation. 


From advices from New York we learn that the increase of the 
public debt during the last twenty-eight days has been over 
75,000,000 dols., or about 2,700,000 per day. Secretary Fessenden 
was unsuccessful in his recent attempt to negotiate a loan with the 
banks in this city. It is expected that the demands of the Govern- 
ment for funds will be met by either a further issue of legal tender 
notes, or by a popular loan of 100,000,000 dols. for seven three-tenths 
non-legal tender Treasury notes at par, the interest to be payable in 
currency, and the notes to be convertible at maturity in three years 
into bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest payable in gold. 


Tue weekly average of the Old City Banks of New York show the 
following changes :—Decrease in loans, 655,955 dols.; increase in 
specie, 142,437 dols.; increase in circulation, 28,431 dols.; decrease 
in undrawn deposits, 12,909,030. 


Tne following particulars are from a Chicago paper :—In the last 
ten years there have been built at the west 3,656 miles of railroad, at 
a cost of 253,820,464 dols., mostly by eastern or imported capital. 
The Illinois Central Railroad Company alone sent into Illinois 
30,000,000 dols., and built a road which enabled the Federal Govern- 
ment to sell 11,000,000 dols. worth of land, and the company to sell 
20,000,000 dols. more to actual settlers, making over 61,000,000 dols. 
concentrated in that State by the operations of one company. The 
chief effect of this has been to swell the aggregate receipts of grain at 
Chicago, during the ten years, to 158,544,554 bushels, which, at an 
average price of 66 cents per bushel (the value for 1860 at Chicago), 
would be worth 126,000,000 dols., thus exceeding by 31,000,000 dols. 
the cost of the railroads, through the agency of which the grain was 
made available. In 1861 the grain increased to 47,697,409 bushels, 
the Southern rontes being closed; and in 1862 the amount was 
60,150,390 bushels. 


Tue official finance accounts show that the gross revenue of India 
for the year ending the 30th April, 1864, is estimated to have been 
£44,753,500, but charges of collection and cost of salt and opium 
and allowances, under treaties and otherwise, and repayments reduce 
this sum to a net income of £35,946,700. Of this amount, the 
land revenue and tributes produced £18,488,050, or more than half; 


| salt, £4,929,250; opium, £4,740,550; Customs, £2,041,420; stamps, 


£1,598,280; assessed taxes, £1,325,950. The expenditure is esti- 
mated at £35,688,811, leaving a surplus of £257,889. The expenditure 
for the army is estimated at £12,765,281 in India and £1,849,304 in 
England. The interest on the debt is £5,247,569. The payments 
for guaranteed interest on the capital of rallway and other companies 
are stated at £2,489,075, from which must be deducted £916,667 for 
net traffic receipts, reducing this item to £1,572,408. The revenue 
from opium fell to £6,850,000, and the cost and charges were 


| considerably larger than in the previous year, and amounted to 
ndo | £2,109,400. 
were 1,046,320 Ib, which is a decrease of 220,249 tbh compared with | 





Tue telegram from Madrid, last week to the effect that a Crédit 
Foncier for Spain was being organized in London, with a capital of 
£3,000,000, is a hoax. 


Ir is understood by letters from Lisbon that an official notification 
has been issued that the loan sanctioned by the Cortes will not be 
brought out for the present. 


Lerrers from Vienna report very favourably on the business hitherto 
transacted by the International Land Credit Company. The shares 
have been consequently in increased demand during the last few days, 
and have advanced to 2 § premium. 


Ir is again stated that the concession to Messrs. Oppenheim and 
Baltazzi for a Crédit Foncier for Greece, and a Bank of Discount for 
the Ionian Islands, with the right of the latter establishment to issue 
bank notes, is substantially correct, but it has to receive the sanction 
of the National Assembly to make the grant complete. The con- 
cessionaires, however, before accepting the concession, make the 
question of the settlement of the Greek debt a condition, being fully 
aware that no financial undertaking is possible in Greece until this 
obstacle to Hellenic credit has been satisfactorily disposed of. 


Apvices from Constantinople state that applications for 6,500 
shares of the Société Générale de l’Ottoman Empire reserved for Turkey 
amounted to the enormous number of 269,000. 


From advices from Mexico we learn that “on the 26th ult. a 
conducta started for the coast with over 4,000,000 dols., and in the 
course of a few days the branch bank of the London and South 
American Banking Company will open for business.” All this shows 
a revival of confidence. Trade has never been so brisk. 


THE mail from Guayaquil has brought a remittance of £263 on 
account of the dividends on the debt of Ecuador. 


Tue value of the exports of Guatemala in 1863 was 1,621,761 dols. 


THE following relates to the debt of Venezuela :—Venezuela Debt— 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co.’s agents in Venezuela, under date 
9th June, advise having collected for 55 per cent. of the import duties 
for two weeks. From the Custom-house of Puerto Cabello, 7,514 dols. 
99 c.; ditto La Guayra, 20,943 dols. 28c.; making a total of 
28,458 dols. 27 c. 


In the sittings of the Chilian Congress, several bills have been pre- 
sented respecting new loans, one of which is for raising 3,500,000 
dols., in order to cover the existing deficit ir the Treasury and expend 
1,500,000 dols. in armaments, has already been passed in the Senate. 
Another bill, for getting a mortgage on the railways to the amount of 
12,000,000 dols. is under discussion. Of the latter loan, two-thirds are 
proposed to be employed to establish a National Bank, and one-third 
to be placed at the disposal of the Government. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_— 


MR. KEBBEL’S ESSAYS.* 


vw», Mr. Kesper has done well to reprint these essays, for they are 
a great deal too good to remain buried in the columns of the 
magazines and reviews in which they first appeared. Indeed, the 
merit of some of them is sufficient to make us regret that the 
writer's energies have been hitherto absorbed by the incessant calls 
of periodical literature. He appears to us to be well fitted, both 
by the extent of his knowledge and his impartiality, to achieve 
success as a political historian. But, unfortunately, original 
authorship and sustained effort become rarer every day. The duties 
of journalism demand the whole time and attention of an ever- 
increasing number of able men, who find in the newspaper a mis- 
tress quite as exacting as Lord Coke found in the law. Ifthe public 
insist on having their fiction, history, religion, and politics ad- 
ministered to them, like their physic, in periodic doses, they are 
responsible for the deterioration, if there be any, in the quality of 
the goods supplied for their market. Whether the astonishing 
development of serials of all sorts be beneficial or not, it has 
unquestionably had the effect of checking the production of great 
works. The stately folio and solid quarto have almost vanished 
from our libraries, while in their stead we see smartly-bound rows 
of Cornhills, Blackwoods, and Macmillans. We must, however, be 
content to endure what we are powerless to prevent, and thankfully 
accept crumbs if we cannot get loaves. Even the fragmentary 
writings of such men, for example, as Edward Whitty or Owen 
Maddyn are precious. They indicate, plainly enough, the great 
things their authors might have accomplished, if the printer's devil 
had not been perpetually waiting for copy on the stair. And we 
may truly say the same of Mr. Kebbel. These essays, excellent as 
they are, convince us of his capacity to produce something much 
better, were he steadily to turn a deaf ear to the voices of editors, 








and devote himself entirely to the composition of a longer and | 


more connected work. While dissenting from some of his political 
conclusions, we can yet warmly acknowledge the solid ability 
which he exhibits throughout his volume. 

The first in Mr. Kebbel’s gallery of historical portraits is Lord 
Bolingbroke. The life of this modern Alcibiades has still to be 
fairly written. Although his splendid genius, his success in 
literature and politics, and his daring defiance of conventionality, 
have always rendered him popular with the young, he has generally 
been severely treated by his biographers. Yet there are points in 
his political conduct which, perhaps, require a more dispassionate 
examination. The Peace of Utrecht, for example, which was long 
held to be the great blot on his fame, was acknowledged by Lord 
Macaulay, the most zealous of Whig partisans, to have been 
expedient. But, as Mr. Kebbel points out, the real weight of the 
charge against Bolingbroke consists, not in his having made the 
peace, but in his secret reasons for making it. There can be little 
doubt that he had a private as well as a public object in conciliating 
France. He was not sorry of an occasion to oblige her, and thus 
strengthen the Jacobite cause, to which he was devoted. The 
singular state of English parties must be his excuse. In our own 
time, no conduct could be more shameful, or more deserving of the 
old-fashioned remedy of impeachment, than an attempt by a 
Foreign Secretary to gather strength at home by manceuvres 
abroad. When Queen Anne was on the throne, such a course 
could hardly be called disloyal. She was herself in favour of the 
Stuart dynasty, in common with two-thirds of the English gentry 
and clergy. Having more ends in view than one, Bolingbroke 
contrived, by a single stroke of policy, to serve them all. Whilst 
giving the country the repose it required, he at the same time 


managed to gratify the secret wishes of the Queen, to smooth the | A “third party,” as we know, can still exist in Parliament ; but a 


way for the Pretender’s return, and to insure his own installation as 
ermanent Prime Minister. He would certainly have succeeded in 
ringing the Chevalier in triumph to St. James’s, had not Anne died 


total break-down of the Jacobite party to Lord Oxford’s vacillation. 
Be that as it may, nothing was ready when the moment for action 
came. George I. was quietly proclaimed ; Bolingbroke was ruined 
for ever, and an eraof Whig ascendancy commenced. 

Mr. Kebbel passes over the political history of the two first 
Georges in silence. Walpole is almost the only statesman of 
eminence, from Bolingbroke to Mr. Disraeli, on whom he pronounces 
no opinion. The career of the great Whig chieftain is, indeed, 
the reverse of attractive. It is impossible to regard him without 
something very nearly approaching to disgust, although we must 
acknowledge that England enjoyed peace, freedom, and unex- 
ampled material prosperity under his rule. In religion he was 
next door to a heathen ; in his private life he was as disreputable 
as the low-minded Prince he served ; in his public life he was 
guilty of enormous and unblushing corruption. Mr. Thackeray 
calls him an “ old pagan—a dissolute, tipsy cynic—a courageous 
lover of peace and liberty—a great citizen, patriot, and statesman.” 
There could be no better summary of his parti-coloured character. 
It is a relief to turn away from him and the congenial comrades 
by whom he was surrounded to the group of nobler statesmen 
who adorned the close of the eighteenth century. We leave, it is 
true, a period of great prosperity and plenty, of abundant wealth 
and cheap food—a Manchester-school elysium, in short—for 
darker days ; but the actors in the gloomier scene belong to a race 
of giants. Whenever a muscular Christian wishes to illustrate 
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| his great rival. 


the purifying effects of war on nations and men, he cannot do 
better than contrast the vice and corruption of Walpole with the 
lofty integrity and spotless political virtue of William Pitt. 

Pitt’s career has been so frequently vindicated that he scarcely 
stands in need of a fresh apologist. But those who still have 
doubts as to his policy will profit by reading Mr. Kebbel’s able 
exposition of its merits. Notwithstanding his Toryism, Pitt was 
a free-trader, a reformer, an advocate of a French alliance until 
the Directory drove him into war, and a warm friend of religious 
liberty and equality. He actually resigned office when he found 
he could not persuade the King to concede Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation. But we agree with Mr. Kebbel that the reputation of 
Pitt does not rest upon his financial, military, domestic, or foreign 
policy. It has a deeper and more enduring basis :— 


‘We may admit that he was inferior to his father in these and 
other elements of statesmanship, without at all dimming the true 
glory of his career. Chatham may have had a greater genius for war ; 
may have been a more commanding orator; may at one time have 
hushed more completely the voice of opposition in Parliament. But 
he never for one moment attained the moral grandeur of his son. He 
never bore on his shoulders one tithe of the responsibility of Pitt. 
Intestine troubles, civil wars, conspiracies and mutinies were wholly 
unknown to him. He is a splendid figure in our annals: a more 
splendid one, possibly, than his son. But he never was, for he never 
had the chance of being, the one man upon whom, through long years 
of danger from both foreign and domestic enemies, a nation reposed 
with confidence ; whose removal from power was the signal for 
general despair ; whose restoration revived the public spirit as sunrise 
renews the daylight; and whose death was lamented not only by the 
tears of personal friends and political supporters, but of thousands 
who had never seen him, yet felt themselves reduced to sudden help- 
lessness by the loss of their tried protector. Such a position as this, 
no other man in English history has ever occupied ; and this, which 
is wholly independent of particular measures or combinations, is Pitt’s 
title to immortality.” 


The defects of Fox are conspicuous, when he is compared with 
A generous heart, a genial temper, manly and 
liberal views, and a commanding eloquence, conferred on him an 
influence which was, unfortunately, seriously crippled, if not alto- 
gether neutralized, by private excesses and political inconsistencies. 
It is often asserted that the same individual may combine reckless 
and flagrant political immorality with a stainless private character. 
We are much inclined to dispute the truth of this proposition, and 
we are sure the reverse of it is false. A man with a blunted 
moral sense is not likely to act with scrupulous rectitude in public 
life. If Fox had not lost all delicacy of moral feeling at the 
gaming-table and on the race-course—if the scandalous dissipation 
of his youth had not thoroughly obscured his views of right and 
wrong—the famous coalition with Lord North would have been im- 
possible. That most fatal blunder he never retrieved. His long 
years of hopeless opposition, his alienation from Burke, and the 
prostration of his once powerful and popular party, were the price 
he had to pay for a few ignominious months of office. The 
triumph of the coalition, like that of all coalitions founded on 
abandonment of principle, was very brief: it fell to pieces 
speedily amidst the rejoicing of the whole nation. 

We must not omit to notice, in passing, the elaborate article on 
the Grenvilles, with which Mr. Kebbel completes his view of the poli- 
tics of the reign of George III. Like the “ Peelites ” of our own day, 
they seem to have held the balance for sixty years between the two 


| great parties of the State, and to have received substantial rewards 


The Reform Bill of 1832 


from both with philosophic indifference. 


| destroyed their power, and that of other great ‘‘ Houses,” by 





abolishing rotten boroughs and enfranchising great constituencies. 


third party which shall do the bidding of a great peer has become 
wholly impossible. The people are now the masters of their own 


. . é destinies. 
at an unlucky moment for his schemes. He himself attributed the | 


The essay on Mr. Canning is particularly worth attention at the 
present moment. We are perpetually being told with wearisome 
iteration that Lord Palmerston is the “disciple of Canning,” and 
carries out the liberal and consistent policy of his great master. 
Well would it be for England if he really did so! But Palmer- 
ston’s “ non-intervention” and Canning’s “ non-intervention” are 
no more alike than was Hamlet to Hercules. ‘“ The one thing,’ 
says Mr. Kebbel, “ which Canning was determined not to tolerate, 
was the invasion of one country by the troops of another country to 
assist one or two parties in an internal dispute. "When the French 
invaded Spain in 1823, at the request of the Spanish Government, 
Canning at once retaliated by acknowledging the independence ot 
the Spanish colonies in America..... Again, when Spain in- 
vaded Portugal under similar circumstances, Canning at once 
despatched an English force to the Tagus. Intervention, to save 
a smaller state from being swallowed up by a larger, he appears to 
have thought a duty.” What would he have done when the eagles 
of Austria and Prussia passed the Eider ? 

We purposely abstain from commenting on Mr. Kebbel’s careful 
estimates of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. "While the two great 
gladiators are contending in the arena, it is almost impossible to 
look on at the struggle without becoming a partisan. Mr. Kebbel, 
although perfectly fair in his treatment of Mr. Gladstone, evidently 
gives the preference to Mr. Disraeli. Herein we cannot agree with 
him ; but it will be a useful thing for posterity to have the oppor- 
tunity of comparing contrary opinions in forming its final estimate 
of so prominent a political figure as the Conservative leader of the 

t existing House of Commons. 
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DISSENT AND DEMOCRACY.* 


Mr. MAsHEDER is a Churchman of Lord Robert Cecil’s school. 
He believes that a good Churchman and a follower of Mr. Disraeli 
are convertible terms. The safety of the Establishment depends, 
in his view, upon the ascendancy of the party to which he belongs, 
He does not agree with the Rev. Dr. Hook in thinking that 
Whigs and even advanced Liberals may be sincere friends and 
earnest supporters of the Church, and that those are her worst 
enemies who would ally her with a political connection, and in- 
scribe upon her banners political watchwords. Instead of seeking 
to widen the basis of the Establishment as much as possible, to 
keep her aloof, as far as may be, from the contests of faction and 
the struggles of party, Mr. Masheder would support her on the 
ricketty pillars of Conservative ascendancy, and stake her future 
upon Lord Derby’s success in storming and holding the Treasury 
bench. His advice to the friends of the Church is, in effect, 
“ Rally round Mr. Disrzeli and the Carlton Club, and put your 
trust in the Conservative whips.” His work is, as the Standard 
very correctly described it the other day, an admirable “ electoral 
handbook ”—for the Tory party. But, if we thought that it either 
correctly interpreted recent political history, or truly represented 
the existing state of public opinion, we should be led to take a 
very gloomy view of the future both of the Church of England 
and of the British constitution. If a Liberal Churchman be an 
“ anomaly,” and a Radical Churchman an “ absurdity ”—if that 
large portion of the middle classes which is embraced within the 
fold of different Dissenting sects be really nothing but avowed 
or unavowed Chartists—if the Whig statesmen and Mr. Glad- 
stone are the mere tools or victims of the Liberation Society 
and the Manhood Suffrage Association—and if all around us we 
have masses burning with wild democratic ardour—we see little 
prospect of such a flood of evil influences being stemmed by a 
Conservative majority in the House of Commons. For our own 
part, we are firmly convinced that the Church can reconcile itself 
with Liberalism, and that Dissent is not necessarily inconsistent 
with such Conservatism as is really Conservative. It is because 
we think so that we despair neither of Church nor State. 

Mr. Masheder proposes to prove the identity of Dissent and 
Democracy by ‘a concise but harmonious and complete history of 
the principles and objects of Dissent politically considered ; of its 
organizations internally to advance those objects and principles ; 
and of the party relations contracted externally in the same spirit 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the present time.” Dividing this 
period into four epochs—the first beginning with the Revolution of 
1688, and ending with the year 1831, the second dating from 1832 
to 1844, the third from 1844 to 1859, and the fourth from 1859 to 
the present time—he distinguishes these epochs thus :—“ The first 
was a period when Dissent, as a system, was neither allied to nor 
identified with Democratic principles ; the second was a period when 
Dissent, though identified with, was not allied to either form of 
Liberalism, either to the democratic section called Radicalism, or to 
the constitutional section called Whiggism ; the third was a period 
when Dissent was both identified with and allied to Liberalism ; 
when therefore Dissent, Democracy, and Whiggism were and are 
all combined, and Liberalism is playing the part of accomplice to the 
Liberation Society.” Over the first period he passes lightly, for he 
admits that at this time neither Dissent nor Whiggism desired the 
separation of Church and State, nor had given themselves up 
to democratic designs. But, commencing with the Reform Bill, he 
ransacks “ Hansard,” the Dissenting newspapers and periodicals, 
and the proceedings of the Anti-state Church and Liberation 
societies, for proofs of the extreme opinions held by many Non- 
conformists, and of the gradual backsliding of the Whigs in 
reference to church-rates and other matters. He demonstrates 
with abundant research that Mr. Miall, Mr. Binney, Mr. Deputy 
Pewtress, and other Dissenters, constantly used the most violent 
language with reference to the Church, and avowed in the most un- 
qualified manner their desire for its destruction ; and he points 
out with perfect truth that most of the prominent Anti-state Church 
agitators were also mixed up with the extreme political movements 
which characterised the period from 1832 to 1844. But he does 
not prove that more than a very small section of the Noncon- 
formists ever sympathized with their self-elected leaders, or 
were inclined to support them in their project of ecclesiastical 
demolition. The extravagance of the conclusion to which his argu- 
ment leads him ought to have warned him of its unsoundness. 
That the evidence which is supposed to favour the assumption 
that Dissenters generally are bent upon destroying the Church, is 
equally adequate to demonstrate their hostility to the monarchy, 
18 sufficiently conclusive of its value for either purpose. No 
amount of raving on the part of a few Independent ministers, or 
of politicians like Mr. Miall, Mr. S. Morley, or Mr. Henry Vin- 
cent, will ever convince anyone who knows his countrymen, that 
that great section of the middle class which forms the main 
Strength of Dissent is really anarchical or even democratic in its 
tendencies. The truth is, that the “ political Dissenters” have 
never been more than a fraction of the whole body, and have only 
succeeded in dragging after them the bulk of the connection by 
directing their attacks against what the Nonconformists, rightly or 
Wrongly, think practical grievances, rather than against the prin- 
ciple of union between Church and State. After all, the great test 
of the power by which a political organization is supported in 
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England is the amount of money it can raise, in order to carry 
out its objects. The Anti-Corn Law League did not become “a great 
fact” until it had obtained £50,000 in one year. And, when it is 
considered how large a portion of the wealthy middle classes 
belong to the various dissenting sects, the trifling sums which the 
Liberation Society has been able to raise, even for the purpose of 
carrying on the war against Church-rates, afford a pretty good indi- 
cation of their probable strength in a mere speculative agitation. 
In spite of their efforts, the Church has gained immensely since 
the passing of the Reform Bill. We cannot help thinking that 
the success with which she has recently repelled the attacks of 
the Dissenters upon Church-rates, and resisted many of their 
exaggerated pretensions, is due in a great measure to the 
fact that, for the last thirty years, she has ceased to be a 
political Church. We confess that we look with dread upon 
the adoption of a different course. Mr. Masheder surely 
does not expect that, by engaging the Church to support the 
Tory party, he will induce “ Liberal” Churchmen to abandon their 
Liberalism. If his advice were followed, the inevitable result 
would be to drive all that is Liberal in the country into the oppo- 
site camp ; to render any arrangement or compromise upon the 
practical questions that are at issue impossible ; and to change an 
agitation for the abolition of Church rates into one directed against 
the Establishment itself. It is hardly necessary for us to say that 
we do not wish in the slightest degree to damp the energies of 
Churchmen in the defence of their just rights. All that we desire 
is to deprecate an exclusive alliance with any one party, or a 
suicidal dependence upon one set of politicians. The strength of the 
Church is in her usefulness, her Christian liberality, her catholicity, 
and her power of adaptation to the wants and tendencies of the 
age. Let her trust, as Dr. Hook advised her in the admirable 
letter to which we have already referred, to herself, and not to 
Lord Derby and his Conservative followers. 

Mr. Masheder is very severe, both upon the Whigs and Mr, 
Gladstone, for what he considers their want of fidelity to the 
Church. In this part of our paper, however, we cannot undertake 
a discussion of purely political questions. We must content our- 
selves with commending the author’s observations upon these 
eminent men to all who care for strong party writing of the most 
slashing character. There is nothing milk-and-watery about this 
vivacious and energetic production. Mr. Masheder is terribly in 
earnest, both in his loves and hates, and paints with a very free 
and juicy brush. That worst of literary crimes—dullness—cannot be 
charged against him ; and even those who dissent from his opinions 
and question the soundness of his counsel, may find his summary 
of the politico-ecclesiastical conflicts of the last few years both 
useful and interesting. 








ABOUT IN THE WORLD.* 


Tne favourable opinion which we expressed towards the close 
of last year in reviewing “The Gentle Life ” we are pleased to be 
able to renew in noticing this fresh volume of essays from the pen 
of the same author. Varied as are the subjects discussed in the 
present work, they are all handled with the skill of a practised 
writer, and the charm of a thoughtful, well-read, and high-toned 
intellect. Without the least affectation of preciseness, a thoroughly 
moral feeling, in the best and most inclusive sense of the word, 
is perceptible throughout ; and, though the author enters into no 
theological controversies, his pages are always imbued with a 
modest and unaffected sentiment of religion—not obtrusively 
brought forward on every conceivable occasion, but rather sug- 
gested as the highest warrant of all good thoughts and actions. 
Light and vivacious in style, though not flippant, and amply illus- 
trated from the stores of literature, history, and personal anecdote, 
the essays here collected will be prized for their manner, no less 
than for the matter they contain. The author strikes us as being a 
person of excellent sense on most subjects, and that is no mean 
quality in an essayist. We think, for instance, that he has shown 
a great deal of discrimination in exploding that piece of old senti- 
ment about our youth being the happiest period of life. The truth is 
that the boy has his miseries as well as the man ; and, although to 
the man they may seem ludicrously small, to the boy they do not. 


_ Many of the incidents of school-life are veritable and solid griefs 


to him who has to suffer them. We are too apt to forget or under- 
estimate these things as we grow up, and to fancy that our present 
ills are the only sorrows in the world worth groaning under. For our 
own part, we have a strong suspicion that, upon the whole, people 
get happier as they grow older; though, undoubtedly, there are 
some things so glorious about youth that it is natural for the aged 
to deplore their loss. The finest privilege of the very young man 
is the magnificent sense which he has of a boundless prospect 
before him—a practically illimitable expanse for endeavour and 
success ; for at that period death seems to be non-existent, or 
or existent only for others, the very old and the very sick—a mere 
exception, with which one has no concern. This sense of conti- 
nuity and permanence—this absence of the dead wall before one 
at the end of every turning-—-is the truly splendid heritage of 
youth ; but it is counterbalanced by the feverish restlessness, the 
wayward, unsatisfied aspirations, of that time of life. Young man- 
hood, however, is a great improvement on boyhood, and that again 
on childhood. A really pathetic book might be written on the 
essential unhappiness of children, As it is, the subject is stifled 
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in flowers of rhetoric, and in overgrowths of sentiment, encou- 
raged by women, who ought to know better, and by poets, who 
may, perhaps, be excused for their ignorance. One might be 
mystical on this subject with more warrant than on many others, 
and say that the child has not yet got accustomed to the planet on 
which he has been cast. There is an awe, a strangeness, a fear, 
almost a desolateness, about a child’s mind and feelings, which really 
seems to suggest the idea of a traveller from some distant land, for 
which he yet pines. The darkness is a terror to him ; the distance 
is a shuddering mystery ; the faces of unfamiliar people are only so 
many intensified expressions of the universal doubt and wonder. 
Use and habit have not yet so thickened his spiritual skin that he 
can come in contact with this great, inexplicable, obscure world 


without a thrill. All highly sensitive minds retain something of this | 


sense of surprise and strangeness throughout their lives ; but we 
believe that even the dullest children experience it and suffer from 
it. Then, the child, having such few capacities for enjoyment, is 
fearfully troubled with ennui. A man has a thousand objects of 
interest to engage his mind ; even his very anxieties keep him 
from rusting. The child has nothing but the bauble which tires 
almost as soon as it is obtained. 

Our author, in the same essay (“On Boyhood and Growing Up”), 
contrasts very truthfully and ably the young man of the present 
moment with the young man of sixteen years ago—of the revolu- 
tionary days of 1848—of that epoch of peace which closed with 
Louis Napoleon’s coup @étét at the end of 1851. He says :— 


**We find our young men more rough and manly than we were, 
with less soft, generous, and universal feeling; for we hold it that 
unless a man has much of the mother in him, he is but imperfect. 
The grand, generous, and charitable may be sustained by the man’s, 
but they have their birth in the woman’s portion of us. As, there- 
fore, our young fellows have become neater, but less finniking, manlier 
and rougher in their dress, bolder in their bearing, more upright, 
through drilling and other matters, they have become much less 
observant towards women and weak persons. They are more tole- 
rant, because they have less earnest faith; but they are much less 
charitable. They unite greater shrewdness with more vain lavishness 
in money; but yet they love money more, and venerate its effects 
more. Money has, in fact, relatively more power than it had. It 
buys better art and more comfort, and our young fellows know it very 
well. 

“In common out-door exercises our young men of to-day are better 
than they were twelve years ago. This especially applies to townsmen : 
the countrymen ride now as ever, well up to the hounds, are hardy 
and bold, ruddy and full of strength, as Englishmen have been for 
centuries; but it strikes us that intellectually the general run of 
young men have fallen off. The students of our day have become 
examiners and professors, and pretty stiff examinaticn-papers they give 
their lectures; but we are not speaking of the educated, but of the self- 
educating classes. How about mechanics’ institutes andclasses ? Dothey 
learn as much as they used? or have they dwindled down to mere song 
lectures, or joke lectures, or readings and anecdotes? We are sadly 
afraid that most of these institutes are actual failures, only now and 
then galvanized into life. For the competitive young men we can 
only say that they go through a curriculum enough to stifle free 
thought. What sort of a man is he who gains the five thousand good 
marks, and wins the topmost place in a competitive examination ? 
Does he ever look at a book again in his life? or does he, when his 
object is gained, sink back to a strenuous but empty idleness ? 

‘With regard to relations—especially female relations—our young 
men seem to have become rougher and ruder, and, if we are to believe 
report, woman, with her costly and somewhat unmanageable dress, her 
trinkets, her prettinesses, and her ‘little ways,’ is degenerating into 
a ‘bore.’ They prefer men’s society, that is, the society of young 
men, to that of ladies, and pipes and billiards to conversation which 
‘bores.’ On the other hand they are quick enough to perceive that 
woman is to them not wholly what she was to their grandfathers and 
fathers, that the world is getting harder to live in, and that woman 
daily enters into competition with men, and that some women despise 
man, and vainly talk about equalling, if not surpassing him.” 


“Our Neighbours in Ireland” contains a very fair estimate of 





the virtues and vices of the Irish character ; but we cannot agree | 


ith the author that Shakespeare’s Captain M‘Morris, in “ Henry | , 
Vv. oe aliens “ommg gts Jon) | that on which Natural Theology is built. We all remember Paley's 


V.,” is not a truthful portrait of a native of the sister kingdom. 
We have heard it pronounced, on the authority of an Irishman 
himself, to be exact, and to the very life. From the essay “On 
Looking Back in the World,” we extract an amusing bit :— 


** It is not only in political and social matters that modern times are 
in advance of the old. We have shown seriously how far they were 
behind us in great things: we may relax into a smile when we prove 
that they were equally so in little. 
temper, have been saved to mankind by the excellent inventor of 
lucifer-matches! and yet his name is unknown. What intolerable 
bores must have been the flint and steel! When the wise and 
witty Sydney Smith was in his seventy-third year he amused 
himself by writing out a list, which will be found in his Memoir, 
of eighteen important changes which had taken place in England. 
Those which are domestic improvements we may mention here. 
In the first place, when he was a middle-aged man gas was unknown, 


and he says he has ‘ groped about in the all but utter darkness of 


a twinkling oil lamp, under the protection of watchmen in their 


How much happiness, time, and | even God himself 


and excellent cabs running at the modicum of sixpence a mile; if he 
wanted to go beyond walking distance, he must fain get into ‘ one of 
those cottages on wheels, a hackney coach’—of which, by the way, 
there is at present only one existing in London. But those hackney 
coaches were themselves a modern improvement. If in the days of 
the youth of the witty writer we have quoted he travelled to certain 
parts of the kingdom, he went in a slow waggon: as he was poor, he 
must otherwise go in the basket of a stage-coach, where his clothes 
were rubbed all to pieces. In even the very best of society, he says, 
‘one-third of the gentlemen were always drunk.’ There was, besides, 
hardly an easy-chair or a well-made sofa in the kingdom. Huge 
bedsteads harboured vermin, badly-made windows excluded light, and 
ventilation was an undiscovered science. ‘ Positively,’ writes the 
Canon of St. Paul’s, ‘I could not keep my small-clothes in their proper 
place, for braces were unknown.’ If a man had the gout, there was 
no colchicum; when small-pox was about there was no vaccination ; 
and people who had lost their sight and their beauty from that scourge 
you met at every step. If any one had a bilious attack—and from 
over eating and bad cooking such must have been an every-day occur- 
rence—there was no calomel; if he had ague, there was no quinine. 
The doctors were ignorant; and, to make matters worse, there was no 
proper examination or restriction; consequently quacks abounded. 
There was no penny post, and no banks open to receive the savings of 
the poor.” 


We would remark, with regard to one item in this list, that 
umbrellas were known in England in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, but we believe they were not common until 
about the close of that century, and even then those who ventured 
to carry them were hooted by the hackney coachmen, who thought 
they interfered with their calling. 

On a great many other subjects, interesting to all well-regulated 
readers, the author of ‘About in the World” discourses with 
intelligent vivacity. We cannot now follow him over so extensive 
a field ; but we believe that many will be glad to do so. 





— 


THE DIVINE PLAN OF REVELATION.* 


Few lines of theological inquiry are more useful, but at 
the same time more intricate and arduous, than that which the 
author of this volume selected in making the structural unity of 
the Bible its subject. There are not only the inherent difficulties 
of the question itself, which presents a wide area for endless specu- 
lation, but also those which arise from any inaccurate habits of 
thought which the inquirer may have acquired, or from prejudged 
opinions, or from any bias which could lead him to attach overdue 
importance to particular events, and find meanings in them which 
never were intended. Difficulties, however, of these kinds, while 
they enforce extreme caution, have no weight to prohibit the 
inquiry ; and therefore, in our opinion, much credit is due to 
Mr. Garbett for having directed general attention to so important 
a subject, and contributed his share to its elucidation. His ideais 
to find an argument from internal evidence, in the unity of design 
which pervades the Bible, whereby the Divine Authority of that 
volume may be proved, notwithstanding the criticisms of the 
Rationalist school as to its fragmentary character. There are, in 
fact, three lines of inquiry which may be applied to the Bible. 
The first is negative and destructive, in which, by means of a 
searching criticism of the separate books of which it is composed, 
an attempt is made to disprove its Divine authorship. The second 
is what is known, under the name of “ The Christian Evidences,” 
as the historical proof of the Divine origin of Christianity built on 
testimony. A third and last argument is the internal proof, com- 
prehending the moral evidences, from the unity of design which is 
found in the Bible, taken as a whole, in a history which extends 
over 4,000 years. This argument is distinct from and independent 
of the other two, and can be safely carried on, notwithstanding the 
results arrived at by the other inquiries. To develop this argu- 
ment is the object of the Boyle Lectures of 1863. 

But Mr. Garbett calls this an argument from “ design,” or “ final 
causes,” and endeavours to institute a parallelism between it and 


argument from design to prove that the world is the creation of an 
intelligent author. The footprint on the shore of a desolate island 
is a proof that man has visited it ; and the design displayed in 
the mechanisin of a watch is evidence that it has had a conscious 


_ maker. Mr. Garbett’s aim is to apply a similar argument to the 
| Bible, and thereby to prove that it has but one author throughout, 


grand climacteric, and exposed to every species of degradation and | 


insult.’ He was nine hours sailing from Dover to Calais, nine hours 
riding from Taunton to Bath; in which he says, with an exaggerative 
wit, ‘ he suffered from 10,000 to 12,000 severe contusions, before stone- 
breaking MacAdam was born.’ He had no umbrella when it rained ; 


and yet poor Jonas Hanway, who first introduced umbrellas here, was 
There were no quick 


finely persecuted and mocked for his courage. 


-_ ao 


who, therefore, could not have been human, and must be divine— 
Now, we are thoroughly convinced that an argu- 
ment of this kind can be drawn from the Bible ; and nothing could 
be more instructive or interesting. There are ample materials for 
such a task, much of which may be found ready moulded into form 
in the theological writings of the last twenty years. But we seriously 
doubt if Mr. Garbett has struck exactly into the right path, and 
succeeded in establishing what can strictly be called an argument 
from design. Notwithstanding the extreme care which we have 
taken to ascertain his meaning, there is at times a cloudiness in his 
reasoning which we cannot penetrate, and an apparently purposeless 
flow of words which can only be accounted for on the supposition 
of much confusion of thought, and the want of a distinct conception 
of the logical conditions of the problem which he has attempted to 


* The Divine Plan of Revelation: an Argument from internal evidence in support 
of the Structural Unity of the Bible. By the Rev. Edward Garbett, M.A. 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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solve. He proves certainly that there is a plan manifest through- 
out in the Bible, and so far he succeeds in establishing a unity of 
structure. But this can scarcely be called an argument from “ final 
causes.” It is a useful thing in its way, and has much weight in 
meeting the sceptical argument ; but it is not the thing intended. 
Mr. Garbett’s method seems to be to go directly through the Bible, 
through the Pre-Mosaic Period, the Period of the Law, that of the 
Kingdom, and the Times of the Gospel, and to show that every- 
where there is “a plan,” and that the means in each particular case 
were exactly adapted to the end. Samson, Ruth, Boaz, and every 
other prominent individual, were means to an end, and in each case 
the means were the best, and the end was exactly accomplished. 
We do not object to the facts implied in these statements, for we 
are already inclined to believe them on other grounds—the authority 
of the general inspiration of Scripture ; but we do object to the 
proofs adduced by Mr. Garbett, for they amount to no more than 
mere assertions, or at least to reasoning in a circle, proving the 
Inspiration of Scripture by assuming its Inspiration. 

But, further still, he carries this kind of reasoning to an extreme 
into which few intelligent persons will be inclined to follow him. 
Speaking of the completeness of the Divine plan and of the Bible, 
he says :— 


‘In the one case, if you take any one book out of the whole series 
of books, you make the rest unintelligible ; in the other case, take any 
one fact out of the whole series of facts, and you make the whole 
inconsistent and impossible. We cannot break the line anywhere 
without confusion; nor take away any one epoch, without involving 
both the preceding and succeeding ones in endless contradictions.” 


It is just barely possible that this may be the case ; but ourobjec- 
tion is, that no proof of it is afforded—no proof on the very plan of 
inquiry which Mr. Garbett has proposed to follow. Surely the 
former existence of the books of Jasher and of Enoch, and the 
fact that many things were done and said by Jesus which are not 
recorded, are opposed to any such extreme theory as this, which 
must do more harm than good to the cause which it is intended to 
support. 


But we return to the argument from “ design.” In the natural 
world you notice a flower. You watch it from day to day ; its 
petals have fallen off, and its place is supplied by a seed-pod ; the 
seed finally ripens, and you learn the purpose of a seed. Design is 
there ; and that design proves the existence of a designer. And 
not only so, but a single instance is sufficient; one case alone 
establishes the intention of the designing mind, however clumsy 
the contrivance in any case might be. The exact adaptation of 
the mechanism to its purpose proves the wisdom of the designer ; 
the beneficence of the design the goodness of the designer. For all 
these purposes one instance alone is sufficient. Now, suppose you 
find an infinity of mechanism in the world, all proving design, and 
wisdom, and goodness, and all tending to one great end or pur- 
pose ; then you infer the injinity of power and wisdom, and the 
unity of the Great Designer. But what is there in Mr. Garbett’s 
lectures like this applied to the Bible? Certainly not what there 
might be. He proves that there isa plan, and so far he has proved 
structural unity, and done some good. But much more remained 
to be done. He has argued from the cause to the effect, and shows 
that each cause was calculated to produce its effect ; and he has 
mistaken this for an argument from “ final causes.” That argument 
proceeds in the very reverse order, not from the cause to the 
effect, but from the effect to the cause, and rises from a careful 
interpretation of the facts presented in the effects, which are seen, 
to a knowledge of the existence and character of the Great Cause, 
which is unseen. 

But, although we are convinced that an argument of this kind for 
the Divine authorship of the Bible can be drawn from the world of 
phenomena Holy Scripture presents, still it is not every fact in it 
which will furnish the peculiar evidence required for that purpose ; 
and this points out the mistake Mr. Garbett has fallen into. There 
are numberless incidents in the life of Christ, of those of his 
Apostles, and of the Patriarchs of old, in which we can trace, not 
merely design and adaptation of means to an end, but such design 
and such adaptation as, taking the ordinary laws of human nature 
into account, could never have emanated from man. The exclusion 
of the possibility of man’s agency is essential to the validity of the 
argument ; and that exclusion must be established on independent 
grounds in each case. As we, from our experience of man’s skill, 
know that the seed-pod in our garden is not the work of man ; so 
may we see in the interview between Jesus and the woman of 
Samaria at the Well of Jacob, for instance, not only that there 
was admirable adaptation of means to an end, but that the design 
was such as could never, in the circumstances of the age, have 
emanated from any human mind—particularly the mind of an 
ordinary Jew. 


Were space to allow, we could cite numberless instances in 
these lectures in which the above remarks hold good. We must, 
however, be content here to sum up our criticism by saying that, 
although the argument from final causes is capable of being applied 
with great advantage to prove the Divine origin of the Bible, and 
therefore its Inspiration, Mr. Garbett has not succeeded in so apply- 
ing it ; that he has fallen into a confusion of thought as to the con- 
ditions on which it should be applied ; and that, moreover, he con- 
stantly argues in a circle throughout, assuming that authorship in 
order to prove such authorship. Our objection is not to the argu- 
ment, but to the mode of its execution in the case before us. 

















EXERCISES IN TRANSLATION FROM ENGLISH 
POETRY.* 


As regards the science of translation, the old saying of quot 
homines tot sententie possesses even more than its usual meaning ; 
and no branch of the subject is beset with more theoretical and 
practical difficulties than that which Mr. Hayman has treated from 
the educational point of view in the book before us. In the regions 
of poetry it is a well-known fact that the creating and the expound- 
ing power rarely exist in any marked degree in the same mind, so 
that the poet himself would be the last person on whom one would 
be inclined to depend for a trustworthy account of the manu- 
facturing process involved in his art. The same is the case, in his 
small way, with a good translator ; he cannot reveal his secret, and 
in any attempt to do so the element of speculation is apt to per- 
vade his teaching far more than he may be himself aware of. 
Under such circumstances, it is little cause for surprise that 
there should be some dearth of principles that may be universally 
taken for granted ; and we confess to have opened Mr. Hayman’s 
work with a prepared expectation of disappointment. The Head 
Master of Cheltenham School, though a successful translator, falls 
short, perhaps, of that supreme excellence which would make the task 
of analysing his own process too irksome and difficult ; but, however 
that may be, we are inclined to think that his book will really 
answer its purpose, and that it will serve as a valuable guide and 
landmark to many boys and young men who are now floundering 
in the sloughs of Greek and Latin versification. And we think so 
because the chart with which the student is furnished seems 
on the whole to be a faithful record of the experiences of one who 
has already made the voyage, and few points are inculcated, 
the practical application of which the disciple may not himself test 
by the work of the master. The volume consists, in the first place, 
of a very useful introduction, which, so far as the space permits, 
may be considered to advocate successfully the employment of 
Greek and Latin verse-composition as an instrument of education. 
Without any over-estimate of the remoter end, Mr. Hayman en- 
forces a due recognition of something higher than the cultivation of 
a mere ingenious dexterity, to which these Exercises may be made 
subservient ; and the rules based upon this general idea deserve much 
credit for their sound philosophy and expansiveness. It would 
be easy to extract a string of them; but a bald recapitulation 
of the precepts given would be doing Mr. Hayman an in- 
justice, by setting, as it were, in the light of curt truisms, what, 
in their fuller evolution, will be recognized as principles which are 
admirably adapted for the use of those they are intended to guide. 
We think it both fairer and more important to record our opinion 
that the book is good in its general scope, and that it is free from 
that baseness which is so often found in manuals of the kind. It is 
no light praise to be able to say of any educational work now-a-days 
that it is not constructed with the special object of teaching tricks 
that may turned to account in the examination room. There is 
now a special temptation to schoolmasters to degrade their office 
for the attainment of this end; and it is not the pupil alone who 
may profit by the use of Mr. Hayman’s book. 

We pass from the introduction to the bulk of the volume. This 
is divided into five sections, each containing actual specimens of 
translations from English verse into some Greek or Latin metre. 
It is convenient to have a classification, not a congeries, of such 
pieces ; and accordingly we have, in their separate niches, Greek 
epic hexameters, Greek iambics, Latin elegiacs, Latin hexameters, 
and Latin lyrics. These are very unequal in the merit of their 
execution, but the unity and methodical completeness of the plan 
may well be allowed to compensate for the inevitable depressions 
of style which a number of compositions by the same hand must 
exemplify. Where, as in the Arundinis Carni, or the Anthologva 
Oxoniensis, a number of distinguished scholars have the opportu- 
nity, as Mr. Hayman puts it, of selecting “their favourite and 
winnowed specimens,” a more perfect uniformity of finish may 
justly be demanded. On the whole, Mr. Hayman seems to us to 
succeed least when he is translating Tennyson, and this, perhaps, is 
not surprising, for the task is a very hard one. The “ full-breasted 
swan,” for instance, of the Morte d’Arthur is a very different bird 
from its Latin companion on the opposite page; and the last stanza 
of the translation from “In Memoriam” (p. 211) is a very bad 
example of deviation from the good rule, that the last stanza or 
couplet should, like the last word, be “strong enough for the 
place.” We hope that in a future edition the rendering of 
“Humpty Dumpty ” will be struck out. This sort of thing is the 
blot of the Arwndinis Carni, and is a mere trick easily caught. 
Porson alone, in his version of “ Three Children Sliding on the 
Ice,” &c., has redeemed it from utter inanity. 


THOUGHTS FROM A GIRL’S LIFE.+ 


Tuis is the little collection of poems criticised in the July issue 
of Macmillan’s Magazine, and to which we alluded in noticing that 
number. Lucy Fletcher, a girl herself, specially addresses her 
compositions to other girls. She says that her poems are “ the true 
expression of the thoughts and feelings of a girl’s life ;” and we 
believe her. But they are pleasant reading for men as well as for 
maidens, and show an amount of poetical sensitiveness sufficient to 





* Exercises in Translation from English Poetry into Greek and Latin Verse. By 
Henry Hayman, B.D., Head Master of the Cheltenham School, and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. London: D. Nutt. ; 

+ Thoughts from a Girl’s Life. By Lucy Fletcher. London and Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Co, 
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induce us to hope for higher things in years to come. Necessarily, 
the tone is somewhat vague—wanting, that is to say, in the definite 
outlines and positive impressions that come from actual experience. 
The young authoress, we should infer, has led a quiet, sequestered 
existence, shielded from rough contact with the world by parental 
solicitude, and therefore judging of passion more in the abstract 
than in the concrete. Assuredly, we could not wish it to be other- 
wise. It will be time enough, as the spring warms into summer, 
and as the freshness of the heart declines with the advancing 
season, to know with a more personal knowledge both the glory 
and the grief of life. The dewy brightness and the immaturity of 
the vernal time are what we look for in girlhood ; and these are 
the elements we chiefly find in the verses of Miss Fletcher. We 
do not, however, quite agree with the critic in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, that these poems are fret from all excess of self-con- 
sciousness. It is one of the least healthy characteristics of youth 
that it is unduly self-conscious ; and for the reason we have already 
given in accounting for the somewhat vague tone prevailing in the 
present volume, viz., that youth has little knowledge of the actual 
facts of life as developed in the outer world. All young people 
who think at all are driven inwards for the subject-matter of their 
thoughts, and are compelled to revolve continually round that tre- 
mendous “I,” which, in no selfish sense, but as a necessary result 
of their relative position towards the world, holds the first place in 
their minds. This is the case even with lads, if they possess a 
delicate temperament ; but, of course, is much more so with girls, 
whose finer nervous organization, greater sense of dependence, and 
intuitive perception of the mysteries of passion, combined with 
their complete isolation from the varied incidents of life, render 
them more keenly alive to the fluctuations of their own hopes and 
fears. To a mind thus constituted and thus placed, everything 
comes sharpened and barbed with a personal reference, more often 
poignant than happy ; and the whole universe, from the daisy to the 
sun, seems like the alter ego of the watchful spirit that sits within, 
waiting and longing for it knows not what. Hence arises that 
trembling of the soul common to all poets, more especially mani- 
fest in young female poets, and eminently characteristic of girlhood, 
which is the poetry of human existence. The productions of Miss 
Fletcher exhibit this tendency to a degree which is sometimes 
painful, and which, natural as it is to her time of life, we cannot 
regard as entirely healthy. There are but few poems in her volume 
that can in any sense be called narrative, and even those few which 


suggest a story do so for the purpose of bringing out some mood of | 


the writer's own mind. Analysis of individual feeling is the key-note 
of the whole music ; and, although there is an entire absence of all 
flare and tumult of passion—though the whole is quiet, sweet, pure, 
restrained, and virginal—the self-reference becomes after awhile 
oppressive. Even the perpetual recurrence to religious ideas— 
devout and beautiful though the religious feeling be—is another 
instance of what we are alluding to as an excess of self-conscious- 
ness, projecting itself on all sides, and stretching outwards into 
infinity. As she passes on through life, Miss Fletcher will doubt- 
less acquire, from the very trials and labour of her earthly career, 
a greater repose and reserve in her religious belief, while retaining 
her piety in all its depth and ardour, and will not think it neces- 
sary to introduce the Divine Name as a warrant for every turn of 
her own thoughts. There can be no excess of religious feeling and 
conviction, but there may be an undue amount of religious utter- 
ance ; and of this we are conscious in the poems here collected. 
We have made these remarks in a spirit of candour, naturally 





induced by a mind so simple, frank, and unpretending as that of | 


this young lady, as it reflects itself in her translucent verses, and 
in the unaffected preface with which she introduces them. She can 
afford to be told of a few drawbacks from what is in itself so 
genuine. Her poems have many charming elements—above all 
things, truth. Observation of nature, feeling, and a grave, quiet 
vein of thought, are to be found in these pages ; and the reader 
shall judge for himself of the sweetness with which Miss Fletcher 
can sing :— 
* MUSINGS. 


** T sat one day, a clear and sunny day, 
Upon a long wide reach of heath, that lay 
Before the park gates of an ancient hall ; 
And there, half hid in ferns and heathers tall, 
I pulled the flowers, the while I deeply mused 
On fancies indistinct and thoughts confused ; 
I dreamed on in a sad and pensive mood, 
For which all nature seemed to find me food, 


¢ 


aw” 


I know not how it was, or if I know 

It is because some lights shine backward so, 
For then I knew not why my wearied heart 
Chose thus to hold its long debate apart. 

Or why all nature seemed a mystery, 

A casket closed, of which I lacked the key ; 
And thus I pondered, thinking I was wise, 
To feel so sad beneath the sunny skies. 

** € See, if I gather but the simplest flower 

From this long sweep of heath, where for this hour 
I’ve sat and mused, perchance a daisy cup, 

The rosy centre petals folded up 

Leaf above leaf, why even here I touch 

A mystery, though scarcely counted such, 

When tiny fingers grasp its downy stalk, 

And tiny feet on it for carpet walk. 














«¢ ¢ Nature should be interpreter, not screen, 
By sight and sound and touch, of things unseen, 
Should prove the answering world which underlies 
And overshadows this, but which our eyes 
Reach not; the invisible, the antetype, 
For which we wait until the time is ripe, 
Until our sight is cleared; how should this teach 
Heaven’s language, when its own is foreign speech ? 


How far away my vagrant thoughts have slipped 
From this small daisy, which the while I’ve stripped 
White leaf from leaf, and scattered them apart, 

Till now I’ve only its dead golden heart ; 

And thus it is, thoughts touch in many a way 
Which we know not; the word we lightest say 

Is portal to some realm of deepest thought, 

The dust comes from a mine for ages wrought. 


** * T would leave mysteries and gather flowers, 
But that the shadow on the golden hours 
Passes not thus, nay, falls but deeper so ; 

For every step we strive to farther go 

From wonder, it grows more, that we can feel 
So careless as to what life’s forms conceal, 
That we can lose our hold on what might be, 
Because what is is felt no mystery. 


We rest content with what we touch and see : 
This is the saddest thought of all, to be, 

And care not to learn wherefore ; to be sent, 
And know not whither; to be so content, 

So used to life, as never in our mirth 

Or in our toil, to wonder at the earth, 

And think it strange to live—it doth remain 
Life’s greatest mystery that it seems so plain.’ 


9 


There is reflection here, beyond the common run of young lady’s 
verses. 





THE BRITISH ARMY.* 


Mr. Davenport ADAMs is certainly a rapid compiler of pocket 
histories for the young. Only a few months have elapsed since we 
noticed his “Scenes from the Drama of European History,” and 
we have now before us a volume on “The Famous Regiments of 
the British Army.” <A book on the “ Memorable Battles of English 
History,” from Mr. Adams's pen, has already appeared ; and in 
the present work the author has described all the great battles in 
which our most celebrated regiments have taken part, from the 
fierce and sanguinary strife between England and France at the 
commencement of Henry VI.’s reign down to the late brief but 
deadly war with Russia, and the no less terrible Indian mutiny. 
To quote Mr. Adams’s own words, “ while recording some of the 
most memorable incidents in our military history,” he has “ arranged 
them with reference to the regiments which participated in them, 
and connected the annals of the army with the chronicles of some 
of its famous regiments.” The book is, to some extent, a his- 
tory of England—at least, a military history, and this cer- 
tainly occupies no small or unimportant share in our 
country’s annals. A short introductory chapter, on the “ Origin 
and Growth of our Military System,” prefaces the work, 
which is of an extremely inclusive character. We noticed, in 
our review of Mr. Adams’s work on European History, certain 
faults in the author’s style, which was often either frivolous or 
heavy, and occasionally even descended to the twaddle of the 
penny novelist. We have precisely the same objections to make 
with regard to the literary composition of the work before us. If 
Mr. Adams would confine himself to a simple relation of facts, 
giving them in a brief but animated narrative, his book would be 
both interesting to the general reader and practically useful as a 
school-book. As it is, however, he frequently encumbers his 
pages, and interrupts the course of his history, by grandiloquent 
remarks and moralizing observations, which we could very readily 
dispense with. He is too fond, also, of indulging in an excessive 
amount of national glorification about the efficiency of our army, 
its absolute perfection, the unconquerable courage and unquench- 
able ardour of our men, and the wonderful superiority of English 
soldiers in everything to those of any other nation on the face 
of the globe. Still, considering the astonishing successes which 
our troops have repeatedly achieved, apparently under the greatest 
disadvantages and the influence of various unhealthy climates, 
some amount of self-complacency is pardonable. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, however, the volume contains much that is 
interesting. 

Mr. Adams’s opening chapter is devoted to the regiment 
(originally Scotch) called the “ 1st Royals,” which has distinguished 
itself for many generations. In the early period of Scotch history, 
the Scottish soldier played a part in the European armies some- 
what similar to that of the Swiss in more modern times. In the 
year 882, Charles III. of France engaged in his service twenty-four 
armed Scots, “a trusty body-guard, to whom he confided the 
guardianship of his person.” ‘They continued in the service of 
succeeding monarchs, and in the reign of Charles V. they were 
organized in a regular establishment, and afterwards formed into 4 
regiment called “‘ Les Gendarmes Ecossoises,” which, in the reign of 
Charles VII., about the year 1440, was remodelled and elected into 





* Famous Regiments of the British Army: their Origin and Services. By W; 
H. Davenport Adams, author of “ Scenes from the Drama of European History, 
&e. London; J. Hogg & Sons. 
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the Royal household troop, with the title of the “Garde du Corps 
Ecossoises.” This regiment was still nominally in existence until 
as recent a period as 1788, but it had then ceased to be Scotch, 
except in name, for nearly a century. These Scottish troops made 
a very conspicuous figure in the numerous actions fought by the 
French against this country in the wars of Henry VI.’s reign, and 
often greatly harassed our soldiers, although they did not at all 
tend to stay the progress of the English arms in France. In the 
Duke of Marlborough’s campaign against the French, in the year 
1706, one of the privates of the Scots Greys was a woman. She 
was the wife of a man named Christian Davies, and, her husband 
having entered the army, she disguised herself in male apparel, in 
the hope of being able to follow him with greater facility. Not 
having succeeded in her search, she joined the regiment of Scots 
Greys, and fell in with her husband after the battle of Blenheim. 
She discovered herself to him only, and passed as his brother until 
after the battle of Ramillies, in which action she was wounded in 
the back of the head by a shell from one of the enemy’s mortars, 
which fractured her sfull. In consequence of this mishap, she 
was laid up for ten weeks, and, during her illness, the surgeon who 


attended her discovered her sex. She afterwards recovered from | 


her wound, and remained with the army ; but she then doffed her 
man’s dress, and, instead of using her musket, turned vivandiere, 
and sold wine and brandy to the soldiers. On her death, in 1739, 
she was buried in Chelsea Hospital graveyard, with military honours. 

Mr. Adams concludes his book with a long appendix, com- 
prising biographical notices of eminent English generals, in 


which he does not include Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, | 


Oliver Cromwell, nor any other of our distinguished military men 
of either of their times, but has mentioned several whose names 
we never remember to have heard before, and whom we should 
have thought hardly worthy of a place in this department. The 
work is adorned with a coloured frontispiece and portraits of Sir 
Charles James Napier, Havelock, Lord Clyde, and the Duke of 
Cambridge (Commander-in-Chief of the Army), to whom the book 
is.dedicated. We perceive that Mr. Adams intends shortly to 
publish, uniform with the “ Famous Regiments of the British 
Army,” a history of the “ Famous Ships of the British Navy, or 
Stories of the Enterprise and Daring of the British Seaman,” 
comprising an account of all our most celebrated naval actions and 
victories, collected from the naval chronicles of the country. 





THE BIGLOW PAPERS.* 

SIXTEEN or seventeen years have passed since the newspapers of 
America began to sparkle with those singular satires in verse 
which were afterwards collected under the title of “ The Biglow 
Papers.” The fiction was that they were the composition of a 
young New England farmer, shrewd, ‘cute, observant, sarcastic, 
yet uneducated, who, disgusted with the encroachments of pro- 
slavery Southern politicians (then in power at Washington, as they 
had been for many years), and with the shameful subserviency of 





! 


Fer John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 
% % % % % 
Gineral C. he goes in fer the war ; 
He don’t vally principle more ’n an old cud ; 
Wat did God make us raytional creeturs fer, 
But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an’ blood ? 
So John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C. 


We were gittin’ on nicely up here to our village 
With good old idees o’ wut’s right an’ wut ain’t ; 
We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war an’ pillage, 
Aw’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark of a saint ; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez this kind o’ thing ’s an exploded idee. 
Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats, 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on ’em office, an’ some on ’em votes ; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 


Equally good is “The Debate in the Sennit, sot to a Nusry 
Rhyme,” in which we hear Mr. Calhoun thus describing the con- 
dition of the slaves and the efforts of the Abolitionists :— 


* ¢ Tt’s coz they’re so happy that, wen crazy sarpints 
Stick their nose in our bizness, we git so darned riled, 
We think it’s our dooty to give pooty sharp hints 
Thet the last crumb of Edin on airth shan’t be spiled,’ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
‘Ah!’ sez Dixon H. Lewis, 
‘It perfectly true is 
That slavery’s airth’s grettest boon,’ sez he.” 


In “The Pious Editor’s Creed,” we find a scathing sarcasm on 
that base sacrifice of liberty, honour, principle, and conscience, to 
the most mercenary greed of office, which is so lamentable a 
feature in the American character, and which is especially obvious 
among the conductors and writers of newspapers. Thus doés “ the 
pious Editor” state his belief :— 

“‘T du believe in Freedom’s cause, 
Ez fer away ez Paris is; 


[This originally appeared about the year 1848. | 


I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Pharisees ; 
It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers,— 





the so-called “ Democratic” party at the North, vented his scorn 
and indignation in these versified philippics. The idea was a good 
one, for it enabled the real author to give a most lively and droll 
representation of New England agricultural life, habits of thought, 
and modes of speech, and to add to his satire that peculiar sting 
and potency arising from homely and direct utterance. ; Burns 
himself is not more keen, piercing, and downright ; while the 
grotesque oddity of the characterization is in itself an attraction, 
even to those who do not care about the political ideas thus 
quaintly expounded, or who may be ignorant of the facts and 
opinions alluded to. As an illustration of Yankee character, these 
productions are as good as “Sam Slick,” and they possess a veri- 
table historic interest, especially at the present time.) We may 
trace in these pages the elements that have exploded in the civil 
war now desolating America; we may see in the low morality, 
the grasping ambition, the chicanery, the vulgarity and time- 
serving, of the politicians of 1847-8, as reflected in the lyrics of 
Hosea Biglow, the first causes of that crash which has since echoed 
so direfully through both the New and the Old Worlds. Hosea | 
Biglow, the supposed author, is a sort of Puritan of the old | 
“Pilgrim Fathers” stamp, though with all the smart knowingness | 
of the modern Yankee. He can see nothing but wicked aggression, | 
thievishness, and murder, in the Mexican war, and thinks the 
national tolerance of slavery a disgrace to a Republic boasting of © 
its freedom. However much Englishmen may condemn the present 
attempt to subdue the South, it is hardly possible for them not to 
be struck by the fine, blunt, sterling honesty which is apparent in 
these satires. It was that quality, no less than their wit—it 
was their fresh, hearty out-spokenness, as much as their humour— 
which made them a power in the State ; for such in truth they | 
were. “On one occasion,” says the English editor, “the election | 
of a governor for the State of Massachusetts was decided by a few 
of these verses appearing in a local journal. They favoured 
the return of a Mr. Briggs; the laugh was turned against his 
opponents, and he was chosen as governor.” The poem which 
achieved this success is called, “ What Mr. Robinson thinks,” and 
is full of humour and spirit. How capital is this !— 


“My! ain’t it terrible! Wut shall we du? 
We can’t never choose him, o’ course,—thet’s flat ; 
Guess we shall have to come round (don’t you ?) 
An’ go in fer thunder an’ guns, an’ all that ; 








* The Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. With Additional Notes and 
an Ralarget 


Glossary. Third English Edition, London: J.C, Hotten, 


But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
That don’t agree with niggers. 


I du believe in prayer an’ praise 
To him that hez the grantin’ 
©’ jobs,—in everythin’ that pays, 
But most of all in CaNnrTrINn’ ; 
This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought o’ sin to rest,— 
I don’t believe in princerple, 
But, O, I du in interest. 


5 * 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally ; 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 
An’ this ’ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me.” 


A noteworthy passage in one of Mr. Hosea Biglow’s poems 
shows that at the period of the Mexican war many of the 
Northerners were very well inclined to cut adrift from the South, 
and let her go on with the contest alone. This is Mr. Biglow’s 
opinion ; for, says he,— 


** Men hed ough’ to put asunder 
Them thet God has noways jined ; 

An’ I shouldn’t gretly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands o’ my mind.” 


Yet the author of “The Biglow Papers” is now strongly opposed 
to Secession. 

It will be seen from our brief extracts that these poems have a 
historical, a political, and a literary value. (The easy command of 
comic verse, and the novelty and ingenuity of the rhymes, are as 
excellent as the honest feeling that lives throughout ; and the 
peculiar variety of English which they exhibit is worthy of the 
attention of philologists.) We are glad to see that Mr. Hotten has 
reissued the work in a neat shilling volume, to which he has con- 
tributed some excellent notes explanatory of obscure passages, and 
a greatly enlarged glossary, which is certainly much needed by the 
English reader. Mr. Hotten has himself resided in America, and 
is therefore a safe guide on such ground. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


Severat continued articles appear in Blackwood this month, and 
those which are complete in themselves are not very striking. An 
able criticism on Mr. Lewes’s work on Aristotle is perhaps the best. 
The critic confers high praise on the book under review, and pre- 
sents an interesting summary of the scientific and philosophical opinions 
of the Stagyrite. The article on Victor Hugo’s “ William Shake- 
speare ” exhibits in an amusing light the extravagant absurdities of 
thet insane book, while fully admitting the wild genius which at times 
bursts throuzh and irradiates the chaos. A second paper on “ The 
Public Schools Report” is devoted to Harrow and Rugby, and the 
pcl itical article at the close is of course on ‘The Vote of Censure.” 
Itopens with the sentences— The Ministry is as good as dead, and 
only waits to be buried. .... It is an inert chrysalis, in which the 
soul of Lord Palmerston is expiring.’ Farther on, we read that 
** England has become a hissing and a by-word among the nations ;” 
and the result of the recent debate is said to have been a triumph 
for the peace party, and for none other. Nevertheless, the writer 
believes that we have but poor securities for peace as long as the 
present Government remains in power, and that Lord Palmerston, 
in conjunction with Lord Clarendon (Earl Russell in that case re- 
signing), is not unlikely to abet France in a war of aggression; 
though what the advantage of such a policy would be is not clearly 
made ont. 

Mr. Henry Ottley farnishes to Fraser Part I. of some “ Notes on 
Diplomacy and Diplomatic History,” in which the subject is considered 
with reference to the Schleswig-Holstein question, and the blunder- 
ings of modern international policy are pointed out. A very charming 
essay on “ Elizabethan Gardening,’ which the writer defends and 
admires, relieves the more massive topic with which the number opens. 
** A. K. H.B.” indulges in some reflections ‘‘ Concerning Unpruned 
Trees ’’—an expression which is, of course, to be received as a meta- 
phor, describing those persons who, having been too successful in life, 
acquire disagreeable habits and airs of self-sufficiency. 
paigner at Home” discourses of “‘ Church Logic and Dr. Robert Lee,’ 
and of the female poets of the present day—viz., Mrs. Browning, Miss 
Procter, Miss Ingelow, and Miss Christina Rossetti. ‘ Natural 
History and Sport in Moray” is a review of the late Charles St. 
John’s work bearing that name ; and another critical article is devoted 





The “Cam- | 


to the second series of Mendelssohn’s “ Letters.’’ A curious old Scotch | 


ballad on the murder of Darnley, recently discovered in the Record 


Office, is printed for the first time in this number of Fraser; it will | 


be devoured by antiquarians. In the article called “ A Pilgrimage to 
Compostella,” we have an interesting account of a famous old shrine 
in Galicia, Spain, and of the saintly legends regarding it; and, by way 
of contrast, the number winds up with a paper, written by a Virginian 
gentleman, on “ The Transcendentalists of Concord’’—the eminent 
men and women who gathered round Emerson in his earlier days. 
This is full of anecdote and personal reminiscence, and would be 
excellent, if it were not a little too long. 

In Macmillan, Captain W. W. Knollys supplies an interesting 
paper on “ Recruiting for the Army,” which is followed by a pretty 
Killarney Legend, told in verse, by Mr. William Allingham, under 
the title of “The Abbot of Innisfallen.” ‘ Whately, Newman, and 
Phenakism” is an article suggested by some remarks by the late 
Archbishop of Dublin, written in the year 1813, and now for the first 
time printed in the “ Miscellaneous Remains,” in which the Greek 


word “ Phenakism,’ meaning “ cheatery, quackery, imposition,” is | 


applied to the members of the High Church party who were about 


that time going over to Rome, and of whom one of the most eminent | 


was Dr. Newman. The writer of the article regrets that these obser- 
vations of Dr. Whately’s should have been published, and entirely 
acquits the author of the “‘ Apologia pro Vitd Sud” of anything like 
disingenuousness, though he regards him as singularly mistaken in his 
religious views. A series of articles on “ South Slavonic Churches” 
commences with an account of the Serbian Church, written by one 
who is enabled to speak from personal observation. 
tion and Value of the Precious Metals in the Sixteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries,’ by Mr. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, is a paper full of curious 
information on the effects produced on the currency of Europe by the 
influx of metallic treasure from America in the time of Cortez and 


Pizarro, and by similar causes in the present day, since the discovery | 


of the gold fields of California and Australia. Mr. Leslie concludes 
by saying that there is “incontrovertible evidence of a great change 
in the value of the precious metals in the world, far more extensive 
than occurred in the sixteenth century, and upon a different ground- 
plan; but, like that earlier monetary revolution, it has been 
neither universal, nor equal where it has occurred.” He adds :— 
** The history of the last fifteen years bids us believe that, ifthe sword 
can be kept in its sheath, the precious metals will become less precious, 
chiefly in places where they are too precious at present; that prices 
will rise fastest where they are now lower than they should be, or 
could be, if commerce had convenient pathways ; and that commodities 
will finally be multiplied as pieces of money on the market. Given the 
fertility of the mines and the total quantity of money in circulation, 
prices in the aggregate must be lower through the world as a whole, 
in proportion to the general industry and skill of mankind, and the 
extent and facility of their trade; but in the same proportion they 
must also be nearer equality in different markets; and the rise of 
prices in cheap places to the level of the dearest is a sign of advancing 
civilization and prosperity.” A biographical notice of the late Mr. 
Leonard Horner, “ A Gossip about Lochfyne and Herrings,” and 
“Ensign Short at Wimbledon,” conclude a varied and amusing 
number. 

The Cornhill commences with a new story, called “ Wives and 
Daughters,” of which the first three chapters are here published. It 
is pleasantly written, and contains a very pretty description of a shy 
little girl visiting at the great country house of the Earl and Countess 
Cumnor. Mr. Matthew Arnold has an essay on “The Literary In- 
fluence of Academies,” in which he contends that the French Academy 


“The Distribu- | 





specially the domain of cultivated intelligence; and that, for want of 
some such institution, our own prose literature is apt to be narrow, con- 
ventional, and “ provincial”’ in its tone, though in poetry, which is the 
sphere of genius, passion, and invention, and in science, which requires 
“a faculty of divination,’ we are supremely great. Still, Mr. Arnold 
is of opinion that our national habits are too fixed and deeply 
rooted for the establishment of a Literary Academy like that of 
France ; and he even doubts whether, all things considered, it be even 
desirable—a doubt in which we certainly share. ‘J. O.” contributes 
an account of that little corner of Northern Italy, now a portion of the 
French empire, which formerly existed as the principality of Monaco 
—an article which agreeably recalls its history, and gives a lively 
picture of its scenery and population. We cannot speak very well, 
however, of the woodcuts with which it is illustrated. ‘ One who has 
Served in the Ranks” contributes some remarks on “The Limited 
Enlistment Act,” in which he calls attention to the progressive de- 
crease in the number of recruits, and recommends an increase of 
bounty and pay, and the education of children for the profession of 
arms. “ Morality of the Doctrine of Averages” is an amusing paper 
on the modern custom of reducing all human actions and accidents to 
a statistical mean. The idea thus implied, says the writer, is both 
anti-Christian and anti-Pagan : the former, because it destroys freewill ; 
the latter, because, however much the ancients believed in Destiny, 
each man had a special fate of his own, and was not lumped up in 
avast aggregate. “The Tyrol Jubilee in 1863” is a paper of amusing 
gossip, and “The End of a Long Day’s Work” is a brief and appre- 
ciative account of the late Mr. Nassau W. Senior. A new Irish story, 
called “The Lovers of Ballyvookan,” is commenced, and the strange 
tale, ‘* Margaret Denzil’s History,” continues its course. 

The Dublin University Magazine contains, besides its serial stories, 
an article on “ Phrenology” (which would have been better had it been 
longer) ; one on “Peg Woffington,” the actress ; on ‘ Hibernian Demon- 
ology and Fairy Lore” (fall of entertaining matter) ; on “The Grand 
Tour ;” and on “Charles Townsend, Wit and Statesman,” concluded 
from last month. Mr. T. Irwin has a poem, called “The Last 
Sibyl,” which contains some striking passages, but is, on the whole, 
rather too wordy. There is an excess of continued articles in this 
Magazine; but the matter is generally good. 

London Society brings its usual miscellaneous gathering of agree- 
able articles and pretty woodcuts. Amongst the former is one on 
Tattersall’s, which is shortly to be removed from Hyde-park-corner— 
an account which is very appropriate. The chapter of the series 
on “London Opera Directors” is illustrated with excellent por- 
traits of Signora Storace, Madame Mara, Signor Pacchierotti, and 
Signor Marchesi. “The Merchant Princes of England”’ introduces 
us this month to George Heriot, of Edinburgh; and various other 
serials are continued. The best illustration in the number is a large 
engraving from Mr. Augustus Bouvier’s water-colour picture, called 
“The Maids of Honour of the Princess of Wales” (Princess Caroline), 
founded on a passage in Leigh Hunt’s ** Old Court Suburb.” 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine, together with its contributions 
on subjects connected with “ the cloth’’—such as “ Lives of the Seven 
Bishops of the Tower,” “ Papers on Hymns and Hymn Books,” “ The 
Church in the Royal Forest of Dean,” &c.—presents its readers with 
five chapters of a novel (“The Clever Woman of the Family,” by the 
author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe’’), and an article on the perils 
encountered by the poor fellows in Java, who gather birds’ nests for 
soup—a very interesting description, well illustrated. 

The Social Science Review this month publishes a paper on “ Gaol 
Dietary,’ by Dr. Edward Smith, who was examined by the recent 
committee, the inquiries of which he thinks have left the whole 
question where it was before, adding that “there are still the same 
grounds to believe that the low dietaries are too low and the high 
dietaries unnecessarily large.’””’ The other subjects are “‘ The Basque 
Provinces ;” the “ Agricultural Capacity of the United Kingdom,” the 
writer of which maintains that we are rapidly exhausting the soil of 
this country, and over-stimulating it by the use of foreign manures ; 
« Education in Trieste;’ ‘‘ Working Men’s Clubs and their Organiza- 
tion,” an interesting treatise on an important subject, evidently the 
production of one who has studied the question in all its bearings; 
and * Cash v. Credit,” written with a view to promote ready-money 
payments among the industrious clagges. 

Articles on “ Our Recruiting System,” “The Navy As It Is,” “The 
English and French Dockyard Systems,” and other military and 
maritime subjects, appear in the new number of The British Army 
and Navy Review. 

The St. George’s Magazine is a new shilling monthly. 
say that it strikes us favourably. 

The Victoria Magazine commences with an article on ‘* The People’s 
College, Sheffield,” by W. M. Wood, and favours its readers with a 
large instalment of “ Lindisfarn Chase,” another batch of the late 
Mr. Nassau W. Senior’s “ Journal kept in Egypt,” and several minor 
tales and sketches.» 

No. II. of The Month kas an article by Aubrey de Vere on “ Litera- 
ture in its Social Aspects ;” ‘A Glimpse of Northern Italy,” by Julia 
Kavanagh; a pretty poem by Bessie Rayner Parkes, called “The 
Legend of Limerick Bells ;” and other readable matter. 

An essay on “ The Affinity of the Senses,” by the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A., in Good Words, is especially worthy of the reader's 
attention. We have also received Christian Work ; Our Own Fireside; 

The Ladies’ Treasury, edited by Mrs. Warren; The Christian Spec- 
tator; The Baptist Magazine; The Alerandra Magazine; and Young 
England, a miscellany for boys. 


We cannot 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Our Mutual Friend, for August (Chapman & Hall).—Mr. Podsnap, 
one of Mr. Veneering’s bran-new bosom friends, appears this month 
to great advantage. He is the personification of what Mr. Dickens 18 
pleased to call “ Podsnappery.” One of the characteristics of “ Pod- 


has had a beneficial effect on the prose literature of France, prose being | snappery” is the “ young person,” an institution which is carefully 
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. 
guarded from the outside world, yet so insecurely as not to prevent 


Mr. and Mrs. Lammle (‘ most loving of husbands and wives”) from 
forming a connection with it. This promises to be of ecnsiderable 
importance to Miss Georgiana Podsnap, who is the sole representative 
of “the institution.” Of Boffin we hear incidentally that bis neighbours 
have named him “ the golden dustman.”’ Lightwood and Wrayburn, 
while discussing their arrangements for the long vacation, are waited 
upon by Roger Riderhood, some time “pardner of Gaffer Hexam,”’ 
whom he accuses of the murder of Harmon in order to obtain the 
large reward offered. This necessitates a visit to Mr. Inspector and 
the “ Six Jolly Fellowship Porters,” and the Gaffer is sought for, bat 
only his boat found. Mr. Marcus Stone depicts Podsnappery and the 
interior of Hexam’s hovel as seen by Eugene while on the watch for 
the accused murderer. The girl is waiting for her father, but we fail 
to see any character in her face. We must, indeed, protest against 
the wretched abortions which Mr. Stone is giving us under the desig- 


nation of “illustrations.” The two in the first number led us to expect | 


better things; but since then they have got worse and worse. In 
changing his old companion, Mr. Hablot K. Browne, Mr. Dickens has 
made, we think, an unfortunate mistake. 

A Discussion among Upwards of Two Hundred and Fifty Theological 
Inquirers, Clergyman, Dissenting Ministers, and Laymen, Jc. (Triib- 
ner & Co.)—The subjects of this “ Discussion” are stated to be “ the 
Unity, Duality, and Trinity of the Godhead; with Digressions on the 
Creation, Fall, Incarnation, Atonement, Resurrection, Infallibility of 
the Scriptures, Inspiration, Miracles, Future Punishments, Revision of 





C. H. Spurgeon, in a Letter from John Bowstead, M.A., Rector and 
Rural Dean (Same Publishers) ;—and A Sermon Preached wn the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May 11, 1864, at the Two Hundred and 
Tenth Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, by the Very 
Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester (Same 
Publishers). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THE publicity given in the newpaper reports to important sales by 
auction of old books invariably brings to light something curious in 
the literary way. Most old houses have a lumber room, and ancient book- 
shelves and family chests are not at all bad places in which to find 
quaint early-printed Bibles, and romances thumbed by generations 
long since quiet inthe dust with a thrill akin to modern sensation reading. 
The late Mr. Salt once purchased for a few shillings some black-letter 
proclamations of the time of Henry VIII., more than worth their weight 
in gold, which had lain under the decayed garments and “ smal! 
clothes” of an age that had passed for, perhaps, two centuries. 
The first edition of ‘‘ Hamlet,” not long since, was bought for one 
shilling, and a few years agoa Billingsgate fishmonger purchased 
three tons of autograph letters and other valuable documents from 


| our own wise Government, at the price of waste paper. It is under- 


the Bible, &c.’’ This is a sufficiently wide area for the most zealous | 


of disputants ; and accordingly we find the “ Discussion” assuming a 
very straggling character. A hasty or careless reader would say it 
was not only straggling, but obscure. It is not stated where or when 
this intellectual combat took place. The report begins in the middle 
of a sentence (the chairman having begun speaking when the reporter 
entered), and concludes abruptly. The more patient or better informed 
reader, however, will discover very soon that the whole thing is a 
fiction, or satire, in which many of the great writers of past and pre- 
sent times are set disputing on the chief elements of religious belief. 
We are promised a further instalment; but for the present the Deists 
seem to be left in possession of the ground. 


Lunacy and Law, together with Hints on the Treatment of Idiots. 
By T. E. D. Byrne, L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S. (H. K. Lewis).—Mr. Byrne 
is the gentleman who last November discovered and rescued from his 
miserable bondage the poor idiot, Robert Porter, who had been 
confined by his brother for twenty years in an outhouse, at Flushing, 
in Cornwall. The present pamphlet contains an account of that heart- 
rending case, and of some others; together with remarks on the 
proper treatment of lunatics, and on the amendment of the laws 
affecting them. 

A Popular Erplanation of the System of Land Registration under 
Lord Westbwry’s Act; to which is added the Report of the Recent 
Debate in the House of Lords, §c. By Robert John Abraham 
(Routledge, Warne, & Routledge).—This is the second edition of a 
pamphlet which should be in the hands of all persons who contem- 
plate the purchase of land, and indeed of those too who are already 
the fortunate possessors of estates. It explains, briefly and clearly, 
the provisions of Lord Westbury’s Land Registration Act of 1862; 
and contrasts the absolute certainty with which titles to land may 
now be established in the Registry Office with the confusion, doubtful- 
ness, and endless difficulty of the former methods. We agree with 
Mr. Abraham that the advantages conferred by the measure of the 
present Lord Chancellor are not sufficiently known; and we are 
therefore glad to find that he has taken pains to make the public 
better acquainted with the existing state of the law. 


Home of Hope : Fourth Report (Office : 6, Regent-square, Gray’s-inn- 
road).—We have here the Report for 1863 of this excellent institution 
for the restoration of fallen, and the protection of friendless, young 
women. We are glad to learn that it is still prosperous, and is 
extending its sphere of usefulness. Such undertakings will not indeed 
cure, or perhaps even diminish, vice; but it is a good thing that girls 
who are desirous of leaving their abandoned courses should know 
that there is a refuge open for them, where they will be received with 
kindness, instructed in the principles and the ways of a better life, 
and helped to fresh openings of honest and respectable labour. 

The Eclectic and Congregational Review for August (Jackson, Wal- 
ford, & Hodder), contains three articles particularly attractive to theo- 
logical readers, viz.,on Richard Sibbes, an old English divine, from 
whose works some extracts are given ; on “ Christology,” the conflict- 
ing views of modern thinkers on the person, nature, and mission of 
Jesus ; and on Dr. Newman’s “ Apologia,” which is at once fearlessly 
and tenderly handled. 


No. XII. of The Autographic Mirror publishes, amongst other things, 
a fac-simile of the anonymous letter which disclosed the Gunpowder 
Plot ; a fac-simile of one of Leigh Hunt’s Robin Hood ballads (already 
existing in print) ; and another sketch by Rowlandson, called “ Horse- 
dealing.” 

The Manchester Field Naturalists’ Society have published the 
Report of the Committee for the Year 1863, with Accounts of the 
Exeursions and the Sotirées; also the Rules, List of Officers, and List of 
Members for 1864 (Manchester: All Booksellers). 


We have received Part X. of the People’s Edition of Lord 
Macaulay’s History of England (Longmans) ;—No. II. of The Truth 
of the Bible Upheld, by Lawrence 8S. Benson (Saunders, Otley, & Co.); 
—Handybook of Inventors and Patentees (Tweedie) ;—The Ethno- 
logical Society and Phienology, a Paper read by Dr. Donovan before 
the Ethnological Society, with Report of Discussion (Same Pub- 
lisher) ;—The Moral, Social, and Political Effects of Revenue from 
Intowicating Drinks, by a Temperance Politician (Caudwell) ;—An 
Address to the Sisters of St. Peter’s Home, Brompton, founded for the 
Reception of Convalescent Women of Good Character till the Com- 
pletion of their Recovery, by Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. (Riving- 
tons) ;—Regeneration not Salvation : a Reply to a Sermon by the Rev. 





stood that some thousands of pounds have been realized out of this so- 
called * waste,’”’ the purchaser having resold a considerable portion of 
it to the Government for one guinea per sheet. Mr. Cole, the great 
autograph collector, whose valuable collection was disposed of some 
time since, obtained many of his choicest documents from the lucky 
fishmonger. Everybody has heard the story of the gentleman who 


/ one morning rescued the Magna Charta of England from the hands 


of his tailor, who was about to convert it into stiffening for coat collars ; 
and not long since, we believe, a volume of the Shakespeare quarto 
plays was picked up for an insignificant trifle, compared with its 
true wortb, by Mr. J. O. Halliwell. No sooner had the Times given 
a leader upon the successful Daniel sale than letters began to pour 
in announcing great literary “finds.” The first of these, giving an 
account of “ The Ghost of Richard III.” (1614) was inserted, and 
quickly replies were returned by Shakespearian scholars and critics. 


_ Mr. Halliwell’s letter is of very considerable interest. From it we learn 


that the “‘ Hamlet” of 1602 is as yet undiscovered, although an edition 
printed in the following year has been known for some time. Upwards 
of thirty early quarto editions of Shakespeare’s plays have come 
across his notice in old country libraries within the last few months, 
no fewer than thirteen of these being preserved in the valuable library 
of Lord Charlemont at Dublin. The Continent, Mr. Halliwell thinks, 
should not be neglected. In the public library at Zurich are three early 
Shakespeares, and in the Hamburg library is the first edition of 
** Pericles.” 

Another instance of these fortunate discoveries has just come 
before us, if we may rely on what we are told. Some new papers of 
Addison have recently turned up, and a very handsome little volume 
has been printed bearing the title, “ Some Portions of Essays contri- 
buted to the Spectator by Mr. Joseph Addison; now first printed 
from his MS. Note-book. I. Of Imagination. II. Of Jealousie. 
III, Of Fame.” This MS. appears to have been purchased by the 
editor in a manner which is not fully explained. “In prefacing this 
little book,” he says, “ the editor would express regret for his ignorance 
of the history of the old calf-bound octavo volume which contains the 
MS., beyond the fact that in 1858 he acquired it by purchase from a 
London dealer.” ‘ About 31 pages, written on one side of each leaf 
in a beautiful print-like hand, would seem to have contained the 
essays in their first state: passages having been added by Mr. Addison, 
in his ordinary handwriting, on the blank pages facing the divisions of 
the original text with which they are connected. With one or two 


| exceptions, the interlineations are in this later hand. Unfortunately 


several of the first leaves had been torn out before the Note-book 
came into the editor’s possession. The opening paragraphs of the 
essay on the Imagination have thus been lost.” The volume has been 
privately printed. 

It will be yet another fortnight before ‘“‘ Enoch Arden,” Mr. Tenny- 
son’s new volume of poems, will be in the hands of the public. 
Scrupulous attention to the proofs, it is said, is the cause of the 


| delay. 


The Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institution has held its annual 

meeting, when it was announced that the sum of £61. 8s. 4d. had 
been expended in pensions and temporary aid during the past year. 
Truly, this seems a small sum for the relief of those decrepit old men 
who are up with the dawn, and hobble from one office to another 
in the purlieus of Old Whitefriars, that the more affluent may have 
their newspaper upon the table when they shall come down to break- 
fast. The Times publishes at five, winter and summer, and the great 
house of Smith & Son, in the Strand, is alive with sorters and packers 
in the small hours of the morning. At the present day, a great 
number of boys distribute our newspapers; but in this, as in every 
other trade, there are numbers of old men who followed the toil in 
their youth, and have not the ability or the means to quit it in their 
age. ; 
Mrs. Yelverton’s (or, as some journals will have it, Miss Theresa 
Longworth’s) case has recently been occupying a great deal of public 
attention, and has met with much public sympathy. We are sorry 
to see, therefore, this lady’s name advertised in connection with 
the “ blood-and-thunder” halfpenny sheets of ‘‘ Romance and Crime” 
which are a disgrace to the news-agents’ windows. Surely this is not 
the only method open to the lady of obtaining a livelihood. 

Mr. Samuel Harrison, of Sheffield, has just published a complete 
** History of the Great Flood at Sheffield in March, 1864,” with twenty 
woodcut views of the principal scenes described, taken from photo- 
graphs. Though the newspaper accounts, and the simple, touching 
narratives of the sufferers themselves, form the chief substance of the 
work, it comprises numerous facts, incidents, and statistics, not hitherto 
published. 

An interesting work upon the “ Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,” 
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based on Acts and Ordinances of the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
of England, on unpublished Orders and Declarations of the Lord 
Deputy and Council for the Affairs of Ireland, and on other original 
sources, is in preparation by Mr. John P. Prendergast, of Dublin. The 
work will be illustrated by maps from Strafford’s Survey, 1637, on 
occasion of the confiscation of Connaught and part of Tipperary ; 
also by transcripts of the Down Survey, for setting down the 
regiments of the army of the Parliament of England, by troops and 
companies, in 1654 and 1655. Particulars respecting the settlements 
of the ancient nobility, gentry, and farmers of the Irish nation, will also 
be given, showing the division of those three provinces between the 
adventurers, for their advances towards putting down the rebellion, 
and between the officers and soldiers, for arrears of pay. The work 
will constitute an important contribution to the history of the great 
English emigration to Ireland in the time of the Stuarts and the 
Commonwealth. The term “ Adventurer” was the old name in those 
days for an emigrant with some means at his disposal. Many of the 
younger sons of the nobility of the time settled in Ireland as “ Ad- 
venturers,” and some of the principal families of the country at this 
day are, therefore, branches of the noble houses of England. 

Another life of Major André, the victim of Arnold, the spy, including 
all that recently-discovered documents have afforded concerning his 
military career, is being prepared for the press by Mr. Henry J. 
Morgan, of Quebec. 

Mr. J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix Pursuivant, has this week given 
to the world, ** A Corner of Kent; or Some Account of the Parish of 
Ash-next-Sandwich, its Historical Sites and Existing Antiquities ”— 
a stout volume of several hundred pages. 

An important series of publications, of the greatest value for the 
early history of Scotland, will shortly be commenced under the care 
and direction of the Right Hon. Sir W. Gibson-Craig, Lord Clerk 
Register of Scotland. Her Majesty’s Government has given its consent 
to the scheme, and the national records and other materials of Scot- 
tish history under the Register’s charge will now be made much more 
easily and much more generally accessible than they have ever yet 
been. Three principal objects are contemplated :—1st. The forma- 
tion and publication of a series of calendars of the Records and 
State Papers from King James IV. (1488), to 1707, the year of the 
Union with England. 2nd. A series of chronicles of Scotland during 
the Middle Ages, or from the earliest period of Scotch history to 1542. 
3rd. Facsimiles of the more important and interesting historical 
documents from the 11th to the 18th century. These latter it is 
proposed to execute by the photo-zincographic process at Southamp- 
ton. It is said that the series will be precisely similar to the English 
calendars now appearing under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. 

In 1639, the first printing press was set up in that part of North 
America now known as the United States. More than a century 
later, in 1764, Messrs. W. Brown & W. Gilmore started as printers 
in Quebec, Canada. Their first effort was the Quebec Gazette, which 
has existed to the present time, and the proprietors have recently 
issued a fac-simile of this rude newspaper, by way of a centenary 
commemoration of its establishment. Under French rule, no printing 
press had been allowed in Canada, and it is believed that this 
number of the Quebec Gazette was not only the first newspaper, but 
actually the first thing, ever printed in Canada. It opens with an 
address from the printers to the public, stating that during the season 
of navigation they shall supply their readers with much British and 
foreign intelligence ; but, “‘ the rigour of winter preventing the arrival 
of ships from Europe, and in a great measure interrupting the 
ordinary intercourse with the southern provinces,’ it would be neces- 
sary during that season to present “such originals, both in prose and 
verse, aS will please the fancy and instruct the judgement.” The 
news from Europe was brought down to the llth of April; 
the last despatch from “the southern provinces” was dated 
New York, the 7th of May, forty-five days old. A paragraph headed 
**‘ London, March 10th,” states that “A scheme of taxation of our 
American colonies is said to have been for some time in agitation, and 
that it had been previously debated in Parliament whether they had 
power to lay a tax on colonies which had no representative in Parlia- 
anent, and determined in the affirmative.’ This paper of one hundred 
years ago consisted of four pages, 18 in. by 12 in., two broad columns 
on @ page, one in French and the other in English. Much other 
interesting intelligence is given in the old sheet, and collectors on both 
sides of the Atlantic will probably seek to supply themselves with this 
newspaper curiosity. 


A neat little volume for the pocket, entitled “ Aphorisms from the © 


Poets,” has just been published by Miss Rickerby, of Walbrook. 

The old firm of Saunders & Otley, the publishers of some of Bulwer’s 
earliest pieces, and well known in their day as literary agents for 
young authors publishing on commission, appears to have ended its 
days in some confusion. When the late firm disposed of its business, 
one portion, the publishing, was purchased by a Mr. Adams, who 
carries on business in the house occupied by Messrs. Saunders & Otley 
at 66, Brook-street. The other portion of the business was bought by 
Messrs. Morgan, who trade as Kast India agents and bankers. The 
latter have recently issued the British Army and Navy Review, and, as 
both sections have adopted the names of the original proprietary, a 
good deal of confusion appears to have arisen with the public as well 
as the press. 

Mr. Banting’s famous pamphlet has now reached a sale of 50,000 
copies, and it is said that a French publisher is about having it 
translated for circulation in France. 

A new work, by the author of “ Chronicles of the Schiénberg-Cotta 
Family,” is announced, under the title of “‘ Lights and Shadows of 
the Early Dawn, or Christian Life in England in the Olden Time.” 

Announcements of new books and new editions are being made for 
the autumn season. 

Mr. Murray’s new list of announcements comprises a considerable 
number of important works, including “Travels and Adventures of 
Arminius Vambery,” who was despatched by the Hungarian Academy 
on a scientific mission to the East, and, in the disguise of a dervish, 











succeeded in traversing Central Asia from the Caspian to the Sea of 
Aral; a new edition of Earl Grey’s work on Parliamentary Govern- 
ment ; also “ Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates,” by George 
Grote, author of the ‘“ History of Greece,” 2 vols.; “ Lives of the 
Warriors of the Seventeenth Century who have commanded Fleets 
and Armies before the Enemy,” by Sir Edward Cust; ‘An English 
Gentleman’s House, being Practical Hints for its Plan and Arrange- 
ment,” by Robert Kerr, Architect; ‘‘The Modern Samaritans,” and 
‘A Visit to Nablous,” by the Rev. John Mills; ‘ The New Testament, 
with a plain explanatory comment for private and family reading,” by 
the Rev. Edward Churton and the Rev. Basil Jones, with views from 
photographs ; and “ History of the French Revolution.” 

Messrs. Stranan & Co. will publish in a few days a volume of 
essays, entitled “ Tangled Talk: an Essayist’s Holiday.” 

Messrs. Hurst & Btackerr will shortly publish a new novel, 
entitled ‘‘ Son and Heir,” in 3 vols.; also, “ Guilty or Not Guilty,” by 
the author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” 3 vols. 

Messrs. AsHeR & Co. have in the press an English fourteenth 
century translation of Grosteste’s “Chateau d’Amour,” edited by 
R. F. Weymouth, Esq.; also, “Shakespeare in Germany in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, together with an Account of 
English Actors in Germany and the Low Countries during the Same 
Period,’”’ by Albert Cohn. 

The “ Librairie Internationale” will publish in a few weeks the 
translation of a Sanscrit book, the “ Romayana,’ a long poem 
attributed to Valmiki, who lived fifteen centuries before Christ. This 
work is one of the greatest literary curiosities of our time. 

The author of “La mia Prigionia in Russia,’ an old soldier of 
Napoleon’s, has had the honour of personally presenting his book to 
Victor Emmanuel, who received him very kindly, and has since sent 
him a present of a thousand lire. 

Divot & Co. have just published the first volume of the “ Dictionnaire 
de la Conversation.” This volume of 800 pages only comprises 
A., B., and C., to the word “ Canon,” which will sufficiently indicate 
the size of the work. 

A decree has been issued granting the town of Saint Malo permis- 
sion to erect a statue to Chateaubriand. 

Dentu & Co. have just published ** Conflit du Catholicisme et de la 
Civilisation Moderne,” by Charles Charpillet. 

The July number of a Danish magazine, the Dansk Maanedskrift, 
contains a treatise on ‘* Scandinavianism,’ urging the necessity and 
possibility of a Scandinavian union, and a sketch of a Scandinavian 
Joint Constitution. 

The first volume of M. Amédée Gouét’s “ Histoire Nationale de 
France’’ has just appeared at the “‘ Librairie Pagnerre.”’ 





Erratum.—In our last week’s “* Literary Gossip,’ the name of the 
author of the “ Mélanges d’Histoire Religieuse” should have been 
“ Scherer,” not ** Schern.” 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Abbott (O.), The Davenport Brothers. Feap., 1s. 

(T. K.), Sight and Touch. S8vo., 5s. 6d, 

Alison (Sir A.), History of Europe, 1815-1852. People’s Edition. Vol. IV. Cr. 
Svo., 4s. 

Another *‘ Story of the Guns.”” By the “ Fraser” Reviewer. Fecap., 2s. 

Bell & Daldy’s Elzevir Series. Walton’s Lives. Feap., 5s. 

Burns's Poems. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Bell’s English Poets. New edit. Early Ballads. Feap., 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Bertie Bray. By the Author of “ Sir Victor’s Choice.” % vols. Post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis. Edited by Rev. F. H. Scrivener. 4to., 26s, 

Biglow Papers (The). 4thedit. Feap., 1s. 

Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. Edited by Croker & Wright. New edit. 5 vols. 
12mo., 20s. 

Bullock (W. H.), Polish Experiences during the Insurrection of 1863-4. Cr, 8yo., 
8s. 6d. 

Carter (Rev. T. T.), Sermons. 2ndedit. Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Hand-Book of Health and Physiology. 12mo.. Is. 

Family Picture Books. Famous Events in History. Imp. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
plain, 7s. coloured. 

Cookery for English Households. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Denis Donne. By A. Thomas. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Fairbairn (W.), Treatise on Mills and Mill-work. Part I. 2nd edit. 8vo., 16s, 

Application of Iron to Building Purposes. 3rd edit. 8vo., 16s. 

(Rev. P ), Imperial Bible Dictionary. Vol. I. Imp. 8vo., £1. 14s, 

Fitzgerald (P.), ‘‘ Le Sport”’ at Baden. Cr. 8vo., 4s, 6d. 

Gooley (J. R.), Selections from the Writings and Speeches of. 8vo., 16s. 

Good Stories. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Clarke. Vol. II. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Gossiping Photographer on the Rhine. 16 photos. by Frith. 4to,, 21s, 

at Hastings. 16 photos. by Frith. 4to., 21s, 

Grant (Mrs. L.), Infant Training. 18mo., 1s. 

Grantham (J.), Iron Shipbuilding. 4th edit. Fol., 25s. 

Hall’s Travelling Atlas of England. New edit. S8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Howitt (H.), Sketches of Natural History. New edit. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Humber (W.), Progress of Modern Engineering. 2nd edit. 4to., £3. 3s. 

Humphrey (W.G.), Treatise on the Book of Common Prayer. 3rd edit. 12mo., 
4s, 6d, 

Jackson (Bp.), Sinfulness of Little Sins. New edit. 18mo., Is. 

James (G. P. R.), Henry Masterton. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 

Kingsley (H.), Ravenshoe. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VI. Edited by Rev, J. Stevenson. 
Vol. If. Parts I. & II. Royal 8vo., 20s. 

Menzies (W.), Windsor Great Park and Forest, Photographically Illustrated. 
Imp. folio, £8. 8s. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. Cr. 8vo., 6s, (Nimmo’s Red Line edit.) 

Monsell (Rev. J. 8. B.), Spiritual Songs. New edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Peter Gough’s Trial. 18mo., 1s. 

Planché (J. R.), A Corner of Kent. 8vo., 15s. 

Primeval Man: Spiritual Revealings. Cr. Svo., 5s. 

Reid (Captain Mayne), The Ocean Waifs. Feap., 2s. 

Revival (The), Vol. X. 4to., 3s. 

Ruined Castles of North Wales, Photographically Illustrated. Royal 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. (Nimmo’s Red Line edit.) 

Strauss (Dr. D. F.), Life of Jesus. New edit. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

Timbs (J.), Things to be remembered in Daily Life. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Toddles’s Highland Tour. Feap., 1s. 

Twins (The) and their Stepmother. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Walker's Dictionary. By Davenport. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 6d., or with Key, 3s. 

armors 4 (Archbp.), The Judgment of Conscience, and other Sermons, Cr. 8v0., 
4s. 6d. 

Williams (Monier), Sanskrit Grammar. 3rd edit. 8vo., 15s. 

Wollaston (R.), Short Description of the Therme Romane Britannice, 4t0., 
7s. 6d. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.), Animal Traits, 2nd Series. New edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

Yonge (C. D.), English-Greek Lexicon, abridged, Square, 8s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A LFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS.—ROYAL ITALIAN 
OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 

Mr. ALFRED MELLON has the honour to announce that his fourth series of 
GRAND VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTS will commence on 
MONDAY next, August 8th. 

The following engagements have been already made :—Mdlle Carlotta Patti, 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs (Pianiste to the Court of His Majesty the King of Saxony), 
Mr. Levy (the celebrated Cornet-a-Pistons), M. Arban (the renowned French 
Cornet-ia-Pistons), and the Oriental Instrumentalist, Ali Ben Soualle, who will 
have the honour to introduce his newly-invented instrument the ‘* Turkophone.”’ 

The Band will consist of One Hundred Performers, selected from the Orchestras 
of the Royal Italian Opera and the Musical Society of London. 

The Concerts will commence every evening at 8 o’clock. Conductor, Mr. 
ALFRED MELLON. 

Promenade, Amphitheatre Stalls, and Amphitheatre, One Shilling. Boxes 
and Tickets may be had at the Box Office, which is open from 10 till 5. 





G REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— SEASIDE 
I ARRANGEMENTS; 


London to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Hunstanton. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 





*Monthly Family Tickets............ 32s. Od, 253. Od. oes _ 
Weekly Tickets ......cccccrsosoesssrese 25s. Od. 20s. Od. 15s. Od. 
London to Aldborough, 
*Montbly Family Tickets ............ 26s. Od. 21s. 0d. «. _— 
Weekly Tickets .........cosssvessvedeee 25s. Od. 20s.0d. ... 15s. 0d. 
London to Harwich. 

*Monthly Family Tickets............ 20s, Od. 16s. 0d. ... _ 
Weekly Tickets ..............s0ecseoves 17s. 6d. 128. 6d. ... 88. 6d, 


Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ald- 
borough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only, and to Hunstanton 
vid Cambridge. 

* The Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family parties of not less than 
three persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small per centage 
at the Seaside Stations. 

Extra Tickets may also during the month be obtained at the Seaside Stations, 
to enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at half 
the monthly family ticket fares. 

A New Fast Train, Ist, 2d, and 3d Class, leaves Londonfor Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Aldborough, and Harwich, at 10°0 a.m., and a corresponding Up-train leaves 
Yarmouth at 9°50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 10°0 a.m., performing the journey each 
way in about three and a half hours, 

By order, 
J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 


M IDLAND RAILWAY.—On SATURDAY, 20th AUGUST, 
1864, CHEAP TRAINS WILL RUN FROM LONDON (Krnea’s Cross 
Station), by the Midland Railway Company’s Route, to the undermentioned 
Stations, leaving 
LONDON, KING’S CROS8s, 
At 10.15 a.m. for 





First Class. Cov. Car. 


s. d. s. d. 
Matlock-Bath, Bakewell, Buxton, Chesterfield ............ a Bows 20 
Masboro’, Sheffield, Cudworth, Wakefield, Normanton, 

Pick inscckhGinbadtoncdigcekapisctecrabePenedusesion UPeavesdsesesee _ Uw see 
MRO sig e38cssiial bhi sh saabdageclaeiiasseasvensaucebenvecanvencnaqedbesenes m= Ow. wes 
Leeds, Bradford, Keighley, Skipton, Colme .................. i ee ae 
Settle, Lancaster, Morecambe .............0..:cccsseecseseeessees ar 0 .. +6 

And at 2.20 ‘p.m. for 
TING on ciestntlbanindibndh cesdvedentivbindigedcnbiakettradsnindestenene 14 0 7 0 
Burton, Loughboro’, Trent, Nottingham, Derby ......... 15 0 7 6 
Moamafhald,, BeuthGl ...<cceceersereceoseevatovecceresnessvecesveswene 16 0 8 0 


RETURNING ON WEDNESDAY, 24th AUGUST. 


For times of returning, &c., see small bills, which may be obtained at the 
Midland Booking Otlice, King’s Cross Station, or at any of the Company’s receiving 
offices, 

Tickets may be obtained on the two days previous to the running of the Train, 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross Station, and at the Castle and Falcon, 
Nos. 4 and 6, Falcon-square ; also on the day of the running of the Train, at King’s 
Cross Station only. An early application for them is particular!y requested. 


Derby, August, 1964. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 











THE NATAL INVESTMENT COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
Incorporated under the ‘Companies Act, 1862.” 
Capital £500,000, in 10,000 Shares of £50 each. 
FIRST ISSUE, 5,000 Shares, 
Of which upwards of one-half are already subscribed for. 
Deposit £1 per Share on application, and £4 on allotment. 


Subsequent Calls not to exceed £5 per Share, and at intervals of not less than 
Three Months. 


It is not proposed to call up more than £10 per Share. 





Drrectors. 
W. J. ADAMS, Esq. (Messrs. W. J. & A, W. Adams, late C. W. Adams), St. 
Benet’s-place, Gracechurch-street. 
GEO. LATHOM BROWNE, Esq. (Director Cape Town Dock and Railway Com- 
pany), Gresham House, Old Broad-street. 


J. ELIN, Esq. (Director London, Buenos Ayres, and River Plate Bank), 7, 
Bishopsgate-street Within. 


Lieut.-Colonel G. H. MONEY (Director Crédit Foncier of Mauritius), 9, Berkeley- 
street, Berkeley-square. 


Sir W. SMITH, Bart., Carlton Club, and Eardiston, Worcestershire. 

E. SNELL, Esq. (Messrs. E. Snell & Co.), D’ Urban, Natal. 

H. SPICER, Esq. (Director of the London Bank of Scotland), Lombard.street. 
H. W. SPRATT, Esq., Walbrook-buildings, Walbrook. 

F. SYMONS, Esq. (Messrs. F. Symons & Co.), 64, Lower Thames-street. 

J. R. THOMSON, Jun., Esq. (Messrs. J. R. Thomson & Co,), St. Peter’s-chambers, 


Cornhill. 
D. WILSON, Esq. (Messrs. Wilson, Worcester, & Co.), 79, Cannon-street. 
BANKERS. 
London,—The Agra and Masterman’s Bank ((Limited), Nicholas-lane, Lombard. 
street. 


Natal.—London and South African Bank. 
FINancrat AGENTS. 
The Crédit Mobilier (Limited), 80, Lombard-street. 


SoxicitToRrs. 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, & Co., Nicholas-lane. 
Messrs. Phillips & Son, Abchurch-lene. 


BRoxERrs. 
Messrs. Field, Son, & Wood, 9, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street. 
Messrs. Spencer & Norton, 22, Throgmorton-street. 


AUDITORS. 


James Maurice, Esq., 24, Old Jewry. 
George H. Pering, Esq., 26, Sussex-square, Hyde Park. 


Srcretary.—C, Grabham, Ksq. 
Temporary Orricrs.—18, King’s-arms-yard, Moorgate-street. 


This Company is established for the purpose of assisting in the development ofthe 
resources of the colony of Natal, andthe British possessions adjacent, by affording a 
safe medium for the investment of capital in mortgage and other securities; the 
rapidly augmenting prosperity of the colony, and the increasing value of land 
creating a constant demand for advances, which this Company proposes to supply. 

The business of the Company will comprise :— 

1. The lending and investment in the colony, at colonial interest, of money 
obtained upon debentures or deposits in this country. 

2. The acquisition, development, and re-sale of lands, as favourable opportunities 
offer, and affording assistance to owners or occupiers for substantial improvements. 

3. The promotion of;public works, and conducting financial operations generally. 

4, The transaction of all kinds of agency business, and the management of 
estates for absentees and others. 


It is not proposed to call up more than £10 per Share, The profits of the 
Company will be mainly derived from the use of capital obtained in this country 
by the issue of debentures. The rate of interest in the eww A ranges from 10 to 
12 per cent., leaving a large margin of profit on the capital employed, equivalent of 
itself to a good dividend on the paid-up capital; independent of which, however, 
advances will be made on conditions which will secure other advantages to the 
Company. 

As a Trust Company, there is a wide field for the Company’s operations; and 
the following statement of the selling prices of Shares in existing Companies in 
Natal or the Cape of Good Hope will show the profitable nature of this 
business :— 


Name of Company. Paid up. Selling Prices, 
eG 8 aaa £200 0 0 ... £350 0 0 
Association for Administering Estates ......... 18710 0... 373 0 0 
RIO PET, TOOL. cancbncennananerssccesedenastesos 200 0 0... 252 00 
Port Elizabeth Guardian and Trust ............ y ae 315 0 
Natal Assurance and Trust Company ......... 6 00 ... 610 0 


The Directors are satisfied that from the above sources a large return on the 
paid-up capital of the Company is to be derived, free from any element of 
speculation. 

The progress of the colony during the last ten years has been remarkable, and 
there is every reason to anticipate even a more rapid advancement in future. The 
following statistics will show how greatly the resources of the colony have increased 
during the period referred to :— 

1853 1863 
Area of Land in Cultivation 3,315 acres .., 53,819 acres 
Average value of Land in County 
of Pietermaritzburg...... 4s. to 5s, peracre .,, 30s, to 35s. per acre 
Number of Horned Cattle 


and Sheep in Colony 188,330 head 499,165 head 
Total value of Exports ...... £36,792 ove £165,000 
Total value of Imports ...... £98,838 aaa £465,000 
SOOVURUED > sas nscttdsbscheswesaseseese £28,648 _ £112,000 


During the last two or three years, large tracts of land have been planted with 
sugar, coffee, cotton, &c., and the success which has attended these plantations 
cannot fail to stimulate the growth of these products throughout the colony. 

The Articles and Memorandum of Association may be seen at the Offices of the 
Company. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application fer Shares may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Solicitors, or Brokers of the Company. 





NATAL INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Natal Investment Cempany (Limited). 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ I hereby request 
you to allot me hares in the above-named Company, and I agree to t 
that number of Shares, or any less number that you may allot me, subject to the 
Articles of Association ; and I hereby agree to become a Member of the Company, 
and authorize you to enter my name upon the Register of Members of the Company 
in respect of the Shares which may be so allotted to me, 


Name (in fall) ..... janitieas eommeaventeuned penesneseszsnsest wa verdentadenscesssese é 
Address (in full) .............. doby edeeiiadac Uwadbertinevetes Sdcéstndbenseesootee ons 
Profession Or Description ........csccsecsssscssssvesssecesccesseeesccesessenees 
Date....sscc000 stetesecsoesvees vecessoececcccscesete DO Mbeceancevenouss eevuseesouseece 
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THE 


FREEMASONS’ TAVERN COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
Registered under ‘* The Companies’ Act, 1862.” 


Capital £65,000, in 65,00 Shares of £10 each. 


Deposit on Appheation £1 per share, and £2 on Allotment. No further call will 
exceed £2. nor be made within three months, and further calls will be unnecessary 
until the New Buildings are completed. 


A minimum dividend of 8 per cent. per annum will be 
guaranteed for three years. 


Drrecrors. 
Sir JOHN HERON MAXWELL, Bart., Ecclestone-square, and Sprinkell, Dum 
friesshire. 
HENRY BRIDGES, Esq., Bridgewater. 
C. W. ELKINGTON, Esq., Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
JAMES M‘EWAN, Esq., 38, Cannon-street, and Addiscombe Lodge, Croydon. 
gi ore MIDDLETON, Esq., Loman-street, Southwark, and Hill House, 
wich. 
GEORGE SMITH, Esq., Conduit-street, and Melmoth Lodge, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
ANDREW MACPHERSON WALLS, Esq., Lloyd’s, and 11, Leadenhall-street. 
With power to add to their number. 


BANKERS, 


Messrs. Willis, Percival, & Co., Lombard-street. 
The London and County Bank, 441, Oxford-street. 


Broxrrs.—Messrs. Brunton & Son, 32, Cornhill. 
Sourcrror.—Henry Wellington Vallance, Esq., 12, Tokenhouse-yard. 
Avp1Tors.—Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., George-street, Mansion-house. 


SrcrEeTaRy (pro tem.)—J. C. Daniel, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Caledonian 
Asylum, 


Temporary Orricrs,—5, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purchase of the lease, goodwill, and stock 
in trade of the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, iceuta'adam- labia, 
together with the extensive new and important buildings now being erected on the 
same and adjoining site. Its object is to conduct and enlarge the general and 
Masonic business, which this establishment has sustained for nearly a century, as 
being the Grand Hall of Assembly of the Masonic Order, and the centre in which 
are held the great public meetings of a large number of the political, religious, 
and educational societies of the country, and the anniversary banquets of its 
charitable institutions, coupled with an important and extensive private connection. 

The Masonic Brethren, who are the proprietors of the freehold, have recently 
determined to build a separate and distinct hall for the sole use of the Masonic 
body, and to construct, adjoining to it, a new and magnificent Tavern, comprising a 
grand hall and numerous state apartments, thereby greatly increasing and im- 
proving not only their own part ot the property, but especially that devoted to the 
uses of the general public. Whilst these important alterations are in progress 
(and they are now going forward with rapidity) the existing business of the 
establishment will not be interfered with. 

It should be observed that all these alterations and improvements are under- 
taken by, and will be completed solely at the cost of the great Masonic body. 


The present Lessee will take an active part in the management of the business 
of the Company, and will have a large interest in its welfare, and a minimum 


dividend of 8 per cent. per annum will be guaranteed for three years. 
Applications for Shares should be sent to the Brokers or to the Secretary, at 


the Temporary Offices of the Company. Should no allotment be made, the deposits | 


will be returned without any deduction. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825. 





The Policies of the Standard Life Assurance Company give the greatest freedom | 


to the Assured, 

Policies can be obtained without restriction as to residence, the person 
assured being above 25 years of age, not engaged in military or naval service, and 
not subject to foreign residence from the nature of his business or occupation. 

Extended facilities are given for payment of premiums, and, should a premium 
fall into arrear, it may be paid at any time within thirteen months, subject to 
certain conditions. 

All Policies which have existed for five years are unchallengeable on any ground 
whatever, and a certificate to that effect is granted, the policy becoming a simple 
obligation on the Company to pay the sum assured, subject to payment of premium 
and extra premium if any. 


These valuable privileges were ntroduced into the practice of Life Assurance by | 


the Standard Company. 
Every information can be obtained on application at the Offices of the Company. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Lonpon—82, King William-street, E.C. 
EpinsurGu—3, George-street (Head Office). 
Dusiin—66, Upper Sackville-street. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether biomes - Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or at “iome, may 
e secured by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local 
Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL, 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 








T. COOKE AND SONS, 
OPTICIANS, 

ASTRONOMICAL, SURVEYING, NAUTICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, AND METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS. 

OPERA AND TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Manvractory—Buckineuam Works, Yorx. 
Price Lists on Application. 

















te for the DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, &c. 
J An EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of ALABASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE 
on NAMENTS,—Manufactured and I ; 
J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London, W.C. eee 











PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


‘Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
enticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments,”’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

**The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”—Athenaum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARSON’S 


ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


PATRONISED BY 


Most of the Nobility and Gentry. 

The Russian Government. Railway and Canal Companies. 

H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. Collieries, Iron Masters, &c. &c. 
It is extensively used at Home and Abroad for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK, 
and has been proved, after a practical test of 70 years, to surpass any other Paint, 
It is applicable to Farm and other Out-buildings, and every description of Wood 
and Ironwork, while for 
MANSIONS, VILLA RESIDENCES, 
and every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, &c., it ia unrivalled, presenting the 
appearance of fine cut stone. It is the only Paint that will stand on 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, ETC., 
and is largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, and most of the eminent Horticul- 
turists, for such purpose. 
The ANTI-CORROSION is lower in price, and lasts twice as long as the best 
White Lead ; and is economical in application, as 
ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON. 














The British Government. 





Per Cwt. Per Cut, 
ED van dsnsGaabdavascondedhsodveisasesbaseab BUMS FRO. pesesenocciscccevesescousnses 
I ID ins coup op nin <cinadabtuaasnaees } Dark do. (Brick Colour) ............ 
BN Siac cha nls beupscuasdecusedcxchennees \ ans Chocolate Colour,...........secsscsesees 26s, 
Crem OColoae 22.26.0000 sescsesseenerss [ Pe I enn sus akh a naeoiensbd ounsedipinth 
Light Portland Stone.................. BNO NOG Seis cccestncccscescsecnedan 
Drab or Portland do................... J BOERS GROG cccccccenserecocsscdsccdves ) 
SD OS Rare eerie insane ? 26 PD MEUNDIOEL  Seascscapsasasanetessacivesstye ~ 42s, 
Lead Colour ........ccccssssccssesseeses hong (eS aae ene re J 


per Steamer to most ports in Ireland and Scotland, 


Patterns, also copy of Testimonials, will be sent on application to 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
9, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
(Where all Letters, Empties, &c., are to be sent.) 
WestT-Enpd Orrice—3l1, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 
CAUTION.—AIl Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not genuine, 


EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &e 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. per dozen, 


MINE, osc ws cusxctcsdscacthveiesesvinvecareulain 24s, and 30s. per dozen. 
OCR TROOM siesicnci sens dicadshcicddtesissssiaictirsarne gp 90 
Sparkling Epernay Champagne ......... ..368., 428. ,, 48s. os 
Crp ener SGU Saeisicssisikiiksicdiniaveeasteatas 24s, ,, 30s. a 
RPMIEW scsickbdeasktendcocdbavacitac)< odcadadsibesbaaaated 24s., 30s. ,, 36s. ” 


They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 
CHOICE OLD PORT, 
Consisting of Wines of the 


Celebrated vintage Of 1820...........cccsccesesversesesssececeees 120s. per dozen, 
WHOM sca cicSuackncsundushccsdomeusnadadbhweccdaboseeansacn sea 108s. = 
EL TIED Aiddeienvicduneeys cue veunddaunhchbebsceadenddsiaantavenk 84s. 99 
VIO RONEE  cacusssnvecesansecssesskumpeceagigeassedsctiebiasensives 72s. 9” 

All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 
Wie CLA * Redeem BOWS scvccccissssedscckcessesest 48s. and 60s. per dozen. 
SD TN eh itntaxandscnscabdecusicitesyses 36s., 42s. ,, 48s. - 


Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 48s.,60s.,72s. ,, 84s. ‘8 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumileh, 60s.; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s. 
Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignae, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, 
. Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 
: Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded 
immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King's-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


CAUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN CHANCERY. 


ik was clearly proved before VICE-CHANCELLOR SIE 
W. P. WOOD, by affidavits from eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the discoverer of CHLORODYNE, that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. BROWNE’S.—See Times, Jan- 
12th, 1864. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any compound called by the 
same name, as the spurious compounds are totally deficient of the active principle, 
and fail to afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., that known 
as “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is 
so extensively used in nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in use for Consumption, 
Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, &c.; and no house 
or home should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d, each. 


— 

















EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand 
(onpodtte Charing-cross Railway Station), established 1820, offer to the public ® 
medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet 
produced, They are selt-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary eith er wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, »nd are supplied 
at prices completely defying competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 4s. ; 


sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacr, utility, and success of 


this system, vide Lancet. No convection with any one of the same name. 
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scOTT ADIG, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Has on View the largest Choice of 


LADIES’ 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS AND JACKETS, 


In the most Fashionable and Useful Shapes, suited for all Seasons and Climates. 
LADIES’ SUMMER LINSEY-WOOLSEY DRESSES AND PETTICOATS, SPUN SILKS, IRISH POPLINS, ke. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS IN ALL THE CLANS MADE TO ORDER, 





EETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.—OSTEO-EIDON.— 
T Messrs. GABRIEL’S Invention.—The renowned panty saves SOFT 
BASE for indestructible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. No 
springs, Wires, nor operation required, Supplied at unusually moderate charges. 

«* Perfection of art and mechanism.” 

“«« For purity and comfort unapproachable.” 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, and 34, Ludgate-hili (over Benson’s, silversmith), London; 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool; and 65, New-street, Birmingham, 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to7 and 10 to 15 Guineas per set,— 
best in Europe. 

GABRIEL’S Practical Treatise on the Teeth, gratis. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 

pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 

retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 

wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, W. Observe the real seal, pink label, and 
cork branded ‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 


during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 
and universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity ofthe Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 
perfect purity and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond- 
street, Senin ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 


Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 

A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 

MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 

fallen in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps. 

Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 











PEECHES of the ITALIAN MINISTERS of the INTERIOR 


and of JUSTICE, SignorsPerazzi and Pisanelli, and of Signor Boncompagni, 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, in answer to the Questions of Signor 
Bargoni, one of the Leaders of the Left. 


London: WILLIAM RIDGWAY, Piccadilly. 


MIDDLE CLASS & CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
NEY AND APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY, constructed specially for the use of Pupils preparing for 
Public Examinations, with copious Biographical and Constitutional Notes, Exami- 
nation Questions, &c., necessary for Examinees, but not to be found in any other 
School Histories. By Mr. ROBERT ROSS, Lecturer on History, Normal College, 
Cheltenham, t 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior Classes. 
8th Thousand. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
** We foretell that these ‘Outlines’ will soon be in the hands of all who are pre- 
paring for one or other of our numerous literary tournaments,’’—Papers for the 
Schoolmaster. - 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY, for Senior Classes. 
Revised Edition. Price 5s. 6d., cloth. 


** As a practical Text-Book for the Student, it is exactly adapted to his wants, 
and from experience we can affirm that he will find in it all his studies may require. 


The arrangement is excellent.”’— English Journal of Education. 
III. 
ANALYSIS OF THE STUART PERIOD OF ENGLISH | 


HISTORY, for Junior Students. Price 6s., cloth. 
“Carefully and judiciously put together.” — Atheneum. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


E PORQUETS INTERESTING READING-BOOKS. 


LETTRES DE MADAME DE PRASLIN, 3s, 6d. 

SILVIO PELLICO (Italian). 3s. 6d. 

LA FRANCE TELLE QU’ELLE EST, &c. 3s. 64. 

SIX SEMAINES EN FRANCE, for Youth. With Map, Routes, &c. 
HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE DE NAPOLEON PREMIER. 3s. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and may be had of the Author at his 
Scholastic Agency, 24, Oakley-square, N.W. 





3s. 6d. 











Just published, Demy 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


ELIGIOUS REFORMATION IMPERATIVELY 


&% DEMANDED. Bishop Colenso’s Critical Inquiries answered. The Inspi- 
ration of Scripture maintained. By JAMES BIDEN, Author of “The True 
Church,” “ Truths maintained,” &c. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; Gosport: J. P. LEGG, High-street. 
AUaust PART OF SUNDAY AT HOME now ready, 


Price Sixpence. 
56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


ALYPIUS OF TAGASTE, an Historical Tale of the Times of 
4A St. Augustine, by Mrs. WEBB, now publishing in Sunpay at Home. 


EE 














HIPPINGHAM CHURCH.—View of Whippingham 

; Church, as rebuilt after Designs by the late Prince Corsort, and Engrav- 

ing of the Monument erected therein by Her Majesty to the memory of His Hoyal 
ighness, See Sunpay at Home for August, 


} EW TALE BY MR. G. E. SARGENT. In the August 


fixpe Part of the Lersurz Hovr is a continuation of HURLOCK CHASE. Price 
Sitpence, 











56, Paternoster-row. 








115, REGENT STREET (CORNER OF VIGO STREET). 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY > 
(LIMITED). 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


OXES AND PARCELS OF THE BEST AND NEWEST 
BOOKS are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S LIBRARY to every part of 
the Country. 
Two or three Friends, in any neighbourhood, may unite in one Subscription, and 
obtain a constant succession of the principal Books of the Season on moderate 
terms, and with the least possible delay. 


For Prospectuses, apply to 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
URCHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 


LIBRARIES, Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, 
are respectfully invited to apply for the AUGUST LIST of WORKS withdrawn 
from MUDIE’'S LIBRARY for Sale. 

This List contains the Names of more than One Thousand Works of the Past 
and Present Seasons, at greatly reduced prices. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London, 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 














Now ready, Third Edition, 1s, each, or post-free 14 stamps, 
HOW TO SEE PARIS FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 
SWITZERLAND FOR TEN GUINEAS. 
NORTH ITALY AND VENICE FOR FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 
Also, OurLINnE Puan, price 6d., or post-free 7 stamps, 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM FOR SEVEN GUINEAS. - 
By HENRY GAZE, 


London: W. KENT & CO., Paternoster-row; or post-free from the Author, 
183, High-street, Southampton. 


Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES : 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 


By a LAYMAN. 


**Cannot be too much commended.” —Reader. 

** Beautifully and closely printed. . .. . 
and encouragement.”’—Clerical Journal. 

‘**A useful book for Sunday-school teachers.””"—English Churchman, 

“The author has produced a book which we think must be unique in all our 
literature.” — Freeman. 

‘*A laborious compilation.”—John Bull, 

“To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.”— Durham County Advertiser, 


Edinburgh : THE CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 





The work is worthy of all praise 





LARGE TYPE CHURCH SERVICE. 








Will be published in a few days, in 2 vols. 12mo., bound in morocco, price 258. 


HON. MISS GRIMSTONE’S ARRANGEMENT 


OF 
THE COMMON PRAYER-BOOK AND LESSONS. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists in having the entire Morning 
and Evening Services, printed in a large clear type, in two handsome portable 
volumes, one for the Morning and the other for the Evening. 


London: HATCHARD & Co., 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales. 
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13. A Plea for Minerva. 
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»» XXII.—Voyage Home—Bitter Parting—Time Cures All—Fellow 

Passengers, How they Feed, Flirt, and Fight—A Charming 
Friend—She is found out to be——a long way from 


Perfection, 
15. The Organic Disease of London. By Orpheus. 
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Arnold’s Introductions to German and French. 


THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK: on the 


Plan of “Henry's First Latin Book.” By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., 
late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and W. FRADERSDORFF, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages at Queen’, 
College, Belfast. Filth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


This work (on the same plan as Henry’s | knowledge of the idioms of the language’ 


First Latin Book) is at once a Grammar, | and acquires an extensive Vocabulary) 
Exercise, and Construing Book: the | It is intended especially for Classica 
Pupil is led by easy steps to gain a fair 


Schools. 
KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 


FRADERSDORFF. Third Edition. 2s, 6d. 


A READING COMPANION TO THE 


FIRST GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best Authors, with 
Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. By the Same Editors. Second Edition. 
4s 


THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK: a 


Syntax, and Etymological Vocabulary, with copious Reading Lessons and 
Exercises. Edited by Dr. FRADERSDORFF. 6s, 6d. 


KEY TO THE SECOND GERMAN 
BOOK. Is. 


THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the 


same Plan as ‘‘The First German Book.” By the Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. 


KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 
DELILLE. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford. 


Explanation of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 


By Dr. 


By M. 








Fifth Edition, price 3s. 6d., 


QUESTIONS ILLUSTRATING THE 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: with 
proofs from Scripture and the Primitive Church. By the Ven. EDWARD 


BICKERSTETH, D.D., Archdeacon of Buckingham and Vicar of Aylesbury. 


By the same Author, 


CATECHETICAL EXERCISES ON THE 


APOSTLES’ CREED, chiefly drawn from the Exposition of Bishop Pearson, 
Second Edition, in a cheaper form, 2s. 


RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXL., published this Day. 


. WORDS AND PLACES. 

. LUDWIG UHLAND. 

FREE THINKING ; 1TS HISTORY AND TENDENCIES. 
THE CIRCASSIAN EXODUS. 

LACORDAIRE. 

. CHRISTIAN ART. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





SEI AS wwe 





GPELLING BOOKS (TEGG'S EDITIONS), carefully re-edited 


and Modernized. 


Carpenter’s Spelling Assistant, 12mo. cloth ...........c.cesseceeeeees prideas Os. 9d. 
0. Do. fine Edition.......cc.csccocccsceees 1s. 6d. 

Mavor’s Spelling Assistant, 12mo. Cloth ...........cccccccsecseceeeeeeeeeees Os. 9d. 
Do. Do. TG CEIRIORS 000.008 steseversdesesses Is. 6d, 

Guy’s (Joseph), New British Spelling, 12mo. cloth..................06 Os, 9d. 
Do. Do. fine edition............ ls. 6d. 

Vyse’s New London Spelling, 12mo, cloth ..........ccccscceceeeeneeesenens Os. 9d, 
Fenning’s Universal Spelling, 12m0. cloth ..............ccceccceeseeeeneees Os. 9d. 


London :—WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





New edition, 12mo. roan, 4s. 6d. 
NTHON’S (C.) 


Index. 
London :—WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 
VIRGIL, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Metrical 





This day is published, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Crown 8vo., with a Glossary of Terms 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
and numerous Illustrations, price 5s. 


Just published, by the same Author, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOGRAPHY, with Illustrative Sketch-Maps and Glossarial 


price 2s. 
Fifth Edition, price 1s. 9d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, with 


Engravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 6s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, Descriptive and 


Industrial. With Engravings and Glossary of Scientific terms. 


In Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND GEOLOGY. 


In Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE, with 


numerous Illustrations. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


PHYSICAL 


Index, 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of ‘No Church,” 
** Owen: a Waif,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
** This story is full of interest at every page.’—Atheneum. 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY. By the Author of “ Cousin 


Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 
A GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 2 vols. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By 


Author of *‘ Alice Wentworth,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author of 


** Live it Down,” &e. 3 vols. 
SON AND HEIR. 3 vols. [Just ready, 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By the Author of “A Trap to 


NOEL RADECLIFFE, 


ee 


Now ready, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
LIFE IN JAVA. With Sketches of the 
WILLIAM BARRINGTON D’ALMEIDA. 
*““Mr. D’Almeida’s volumes traverse interesting gronnd, 
with good and entertaining matter.’’—Exraminer. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Javanese. By 


The narrative is filled 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE 


OF WALES. 
THE ART-JOURNAL 
FOR AUGUST (PRICE 2s. 6d.), 
Line Engravings, viz :— 


MARVELL, by J. 


Contains Three 
TEMPTATION OF ANDREW 
C,. Lanpseer, R.A. 
APPROACH TO VENICE, by J. C. Anmytaae, after J. M. W. Turner. 
A SPANISH BOY, by A. Buancuarp after Muritto, 
The Literary Contributions include :— 
WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, by L. Jewrrt, F.S.A., Illustrated. 
NATIONAL GALLERY AND ROYAL ACADEMY. 
British Artists: WILLIAM JAMES GRANT, by 
Illustrated. 
ALMANACK OF THE MONTH, Illustrated. 
ART-WORK IN AUGUST, by Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE, by Tuomas Watcur, Llustrated. 
THE EXHIBITION IN DUBLIN. 
CHATEAU BRIAND’S “ ATALA,” Dlustrated, 
A DECORATED CHURCH IN IRELAND. 
PORTRAIT PAINTING IN ENGLAND, by Petger Cunnineuam, F.S.A. 
THE OIL WELLS OF AMERIOA, by Prorgssor Anrcusrs, Lilustrated. 
THE ART-WORKMAN’S POSITION, 
GEORGE LANCE, 


STANCLIFFE, after 


James Darrornz, 


&e. &e. ae. 





London: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


MYSTERIOUS LEGENDS OF EDINBURGH, 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME TOLD IN PRINT. 
BY 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 


Author of *‘ Curious Storied Traditions,” &c. 


CONTENTS. 
Lord Kames’s Puzzle. Deacon Macgillivray’s Disappearance. 
Mrs. Corbet’s Amputated Toe. Lord Braxfield’s Case of the Red 
The Brownie of the West Bow. | Nightcap. 
The Ancient Bureau. The Strange Storv of Sarah Gowanlock 
A Legend of Halkerston’s Wynd. John Cameron’s Life Policy. 
Lang Sandy Wood’s Watch. 

**Mr. Leighton manages with much art to hold our interest in suspense to the 
very end; and his mysteries are often sufficiently provocative of curiosity to keep 
us reading on into the fading light.’’—London Review. 

**We recommend this book heartily to visitors by the sea-side, where it is sure to 
find a weleome, and where it will read pleasantly with a running accompaniment ot 
wave music,”—The Reader. . 

‘The very titles of these legends are suggestive of wonder and provocative of 
curiosity. There are ghostsand ghost-like scenes, and ludicrous misapprehensions, 
domestic tragedies of deepest pathos, and comedies of grim humour; all in their 
way equally interesting and entertaining.” —Caledonian Mercury. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 





IELD’S HANDSOME FAMILY BIBLES, from 10s. to 
20 Guineas ; pocket Bibles, with rims and clasps, from 2s. 6d. to £3. 33.; 
elegantly bound Church Services, from 2s. to £4, 4s. ; Prayer-books in every variety, 
from ls. to £5.53. The largest stock in the world, at FIELD’S great Bible ware- 
house, 65, Regent’s-quadrant, 
IELD’S GUINEA IVORY CHURCH SERVICE, first 
quality, with best gilt rims, clasp, and monogram, a beautiful wedding °F 
birthday gift, sent post free from JOHN FIELD'S great Bible warehouse, 
Regent’s-quadrant. A second quality of this book, 15s. Catalogues gratis. 


GUINEA PRAYER-BOOK FOR 6s. 6d.—The Pictorial 
Book of Common Prayer, large type, with 600 beautifal Engravings aod 
bound in antique style, only 6s. 6d., or post free for 7s. Only to be had at 
<<a great Bible warehouse, No. 65, Regent’s-quadrant. Secure cop!’ 
early. 





— 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with nearly 30 

Bible Pictures: a Pictorial Sunday Book for the Young, handsomely bound, 
price 4s. 6d. ; originally published at 12s. Sent post free from JOHN FIELD'S 
great Bible warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant. Every family should have this 
pretty book. 





UBLIC OPINION.—All that is most interesting in all the 
papers published throughout the world digested, translated, and arrange 

so as to give the most accurate information on all subjects of interest with the 
greatest economy oftime and money. Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, W. 


UBLIC OPINION (the English Galignani).—A specimen copy 
will be sent free by post to any part of Great Britain or the Colonies, 0% 
receipt of three postage stamps, by the publisher. Cases for binding may be ba 
ofany newsvendor, price ls. 6d.—11, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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LATIN FOR 


BEGINNERS. 





Seventeenth Edition carefully revised, price 3s. 


HENRY’S FIRST 


LATIN BOOK. 


By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., 


Late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The object of this work is to enable | have been omitted or simplified. Every- 
thing has been done which the long ex- 
perience of the Editor or the practice 
of his friends in their own schools has 


the youngest boys to master the principal 
difficulties of the Latin language by easy 
steps, and to furnish older students with 


a Manual for Self-Tuition, 


In the present Edition great attention | 
has been given to the improvement of | spared to do this without altering in any 
what may be called its mechanical parts. | way the character of the work, or making 
The Vocabularies have been much ex- |it inconvenient to use it side by side 


shown to be desirable. 


At the same time, no pains have been 


tended, and greater uniformity of re- | with copies of the last edition. 


ference has been secured, 


A few rules | 


London: RIVINGTONS; & SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, considerably revised, price 3s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


LATIN VERSE 
3y THOMAS 


Late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 


This work supposes the pupil to be 
already capable of composing verses 
easily when the ‘‘ full sense”’ is given. 
[ts object is to facilitate his transition to 
original composition in Elegiacs and 
Hexameters, and to teach him to compose 
the Aleaic and Sapphic stanzas: expla- 
nations and a few exercises are also 
given on the other Horatian metres. A 
short Poetical Phraseology is added, 


KERCHEVER 


TO 
COMPOSITION. 


ARNOLD, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


In 'the present edition the whole work 
has been corrected, the translations 
being carefully compared with the ori- 
ginals. The Alcaics and Sapphics have 
been arranged in stanzas, a each kind 
of verse placed in a separate chapter,'the 
old numbers of the Exercises being pre- 
served for convenience in use. Other 
improvements have been made which it 
is hoped will add to its value, 





By the same Author, 


A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. 


Eighth Edition, 2s. 


A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Part IL, 
containing Additional exercises in Haxameters and Pentameters. 
Edition. 1s. 


GRADUS 


10s. 6d, 


Second 


AD PARNASSUM NOVUS. 


ovo. 
Contents :—1. A separate Notice of each Meaning of the Word treated. 2. A 
careful selection of Synonymes, or Quasi-Synonymes under each Meaning. 
3. A careful selection of Appropriate Epithets and Phrases, but no Ready-made 


Lines, 


RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford, 


HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 


BO) 2 Bb ded db Bd By 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES AND GRAMMATICAL 
REFERENCES. 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 


Late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, 12mo,, 12s. half-bound. 


Edited by the Rev. 


Also, by the same Editor, 


HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. IL—IV.; with a 
CRITICAL INTRODUCTION, and copious ENGLISH NOTES, 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 

HOMER FOR BEGINNERS; being the | 


ILIAD, Books I.—III., with ENGLISH NOTES, Second dition. 3s. 6d. 


CRUSIUS’S GREEK AND ENGLISH 


LEXICON FOR HOMER. With an explanation of the most Difficult Pas- 
sages and the Proper Names. Revised and edited by the Rev, T. K. AR- | 
NOLD. 9s, 


Second 


RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford, 








TROLLOPE’S HOMER’S ILIAD. 


Fifth Edition, in Svo., price lis. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 


vith a carefully corrected Text; with copious English Notes on 


Grammatical Construction, Mannérs and Customs, Mythology, 


and Antiquities; and Preliminary Observations on Homer and 
his Writings. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A., 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; and formerly one of the Masters of 
Christ’s Hospital. 
London : RIVINGTONS; LONGMAN & CO.; SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON 
& CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; T. FELLOWES; and E. P. WILLIAMS, 





MR. ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


MEDICAL PUBLISHER, 
192, PICCADILLY. 


NOW READY. 


ON OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND 
DISORDERS OF THE MIND. By Dr. FORBES WINSLOW, D.C.L. 
Oxon., &e. Third and Cheap Edition, price 10s. 6d. 

**The unanimous voice of home and foreign commentators has reiterated ap- 
proval of this standard work. Itis the text-book of English medical psychology, 
and such it must continue as long as accurate description of vital phenomena is 
prized by the physician. The volume is a vast clinique, faithfully and graphically 
portraying the author's practical observations,’”’— Lancet. 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor BRANDE, D.C.L., F.R.S. L. & E., 
of Her Majesty’s Mint, Member of the Senate of the University of London, 
and Honorary Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain; and Professor ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. 
London, and Professor of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence in Guy’s 
Hospital. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 

“ For clearness of language, accuracy of description, extent of information, and 
freedom from the pedantry and mysticism of modern Chemistry, no other text- 
book comes into competition with it. . The best guide to the study of Che- 
mistry yet given to the world.”’—Lancet. 

** Conceived and worked out in the most sturdy common-sense method, this book 
gives, in theclearest and most summary method possible, all the facts and doctrines 
of Chemistry, with more especial reference to the wants of the Medical Student,”— 
Medical Times. 

‘* Written for the express purpose of the student of Chemistry by two masters o 
the science. If ever two writers could claim to know what the student requires in 
the way of a handbook, Drs. Brande and Taylor are the men,’’—British Medical 
Journal, 


SKIN DISEASES OF PARASITIC ORIGIN: the 


Nature and Treatment, including the Description and Relations of the Fungi 
foundin Man. By Dr. TILBURY FOX, Physician to St. John’s Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin. With Plates. 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


Also, by the same Author, 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SKIN DISEASES. 


Read before the Medical Society of London, Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


ON THE ARCUS SENILIS; or, Fatty Degeneration 
of the CORNEA. With numerous Illustrations. By EDWIN CANTON, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital. S8vo., cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE: its Varieties and its Uses, 


Translated from the German of Zander, by R. B. CARTER, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
(by Exam.). With Notes and Additions, 68 Woodeuts and 3 beautiful 
coloured Chromo-lithographs. Royal 8yo., cloth, price 8s. 


ELEMENTS OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF — THAR Be HENRY T. KEMPTON, L.D.S.R.C.S. 
F.L.8. 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA, 


Showing the Additions, Omissions, Change of Nomenclature, and Alterations, 
in the various Compound Preparations. With Doses of those Medicines which 
are comparatively new. By ADOLPHUS F. HASELDEN, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist ; Author of a Translation of the Pharmacopeia Londinensis, 1836. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ON RUPTURE, INGUINAL, CRURAL, AND UM- 


BILICAL: the Anatomy, Pathology, Diagnosis, Cause, and Prevention ; 
with New Methods of effecting a Radicaland Permament Cure, embodying the 
Jacksonian Prize Essay, for 1861. By Mr. Wood, F.R.C.8, Eng. (Exam.), De- 
monstrator of Anatomy at King’s College, London ; Assistant Surgeon to King’s 
College Hospital. With numerous Illustrations by BAGG. 8vo., cloth, 12s, 6d. 


ON DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY, AND DROPSY. 


By Dr. 8S. J. GOODFELLOW, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital, and Joint-Lecturer on Medicine at the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
College. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. With Dlustrations from Nature by 
TUFFEN WEST. 


ON OVARIAN DROPSY: its Nature, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
ment; the Result of Thirty Years’ Experience. By I, BAKER BROWN, 
F.R.C.S8, (by Exam), Senior Surgeon to the London Surgical Home for 
Diseases of Women, &c. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


ON SURGICAL DISEASES OF WOMEN. By 


I. BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S., &c. Second Edition, enlarged, with Engrav- 
ings, 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


ON SCARLATINA AND ITS TREATMENT. By 
I. BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S., &c. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


ON MALARIA, MIASMATA, and their Influence 
in the Production of Typhus and Typhoid Fevers, Cholera, and the Exanthe- 
mata. Founded on the Fothergillian Prize Essay for 1859. By Dr. T. HER- 
BERT BARKER, F.R.S. Edin. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN OR LOSS OF 


CONSCIOUSNESS. By Dr. TOWNLEY, L.R.C.P. Edin,, F.L.S. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SPINAL DEBILITY: its Prevention, Pathology, and 


Cure. By Mr. TUSON, F.R.C.S., formerly Surgeon to Middlesex Hospital. 
With numerous Dlustrations. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. By 


Dr. WILLIAM FRASER, Lecturer on Materia Medica to the Carmichae 
Medical School, Dublin. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, AND BRONCHITIS, 
treated by the Water Cure and Air Bath. By W. MACLEOD, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Edin., Senior Physician to Ben Rhydding. Demy 8vo., price 1s. 


THE DIET OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
By 8. BARKER, M.D. Demy 8vo., Is. 


POPULAR OBSERVATIONS ON ARTIFICIAL 


TEETH, and Diseases arising from the Retention of Decayed Teeth and 
Stumps. By J. H. ALLINGHAM, M.R.C.S, Eng. Demy 8vo., is, 








London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 
Dublin: FANNIN & CO.; Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
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THE MERCHANT SHIPPING COMPANY 


(ut MIT HD). 
LATE SOMES BROTHERS. 
INCORPORATED UNDER “THE LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANIES ACT, 1862.” 


CAPITAL £1,000,000, in 20,000 SHARES of £50 each. 


First issue 10,000 Shares. Deposit £1 per Share on Application, and £4 on Allotment. Calls not to exceed £5 per Share, or to be made at 
intervals of less than three months. It is not intended to call up more than £25 per Share. 














THE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Limited), 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER (Limited), 


Are prepared to receive Subscriptions for the Capital of the above Company, of which upwards of 5,000 Shares have already been applied for, 


DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE HAY DONALDSON, Esq. (Messrs. Donaldson & Lambert), London, Director of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
ALEXANDER DUNBAR, Esq., 57, Old Broad-street, Director of the Credit Mobilier (Limited). 
DANIEL D. DYMES, Esq. (Messrs. Dymes & Co.), Merchant, London and Madras. 
GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. (Messrs. Ireland, Fraser, & Co.), Merchant, London and Mauritius. 
EDWARD LUCAS, Esq. (Messrs. 8. H. Lucas & Son), Merchant, London, Director of the English and Scottish Marine Insurance Company 
Limited). 
noBEnT RYRIE, Esq. (Messrs. Gladstone, Ewart, & Co., London, and Messrs. Arbuthnot, Ewart, & Co., Liverpool). 
FREDERIC SOMES, Esq. (Messrs. Somes Brothers), Poplar. 
SAMUEL FRANCIS SOMES, Esq. (Messrs. Somes Brothers), Poplar. 
JAMES SYDNEY STOPFORD, Esq., Director of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
JOHN ROBERT THOMSON, Esq. (Messrs. J. R. Thomson & Co., London; Messrs. Thomson, Watson, & Co., Cape of Good Hope). 


BANKERS.—THE AGRA AND MASTERMAN’S BANK (Limited), London. 
SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. CROSLEY & BURN, 34, Lombard-street, E.C. 
EDWARD SAXTON, Esq., 84, Cheapside, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. LAURENCE, SON, & PEARCE, Lothbury, E.C. 
Messrs. FIELD, SON, & WOOD, 9, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Messrs. ROBINS & BARBER, 29, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
SECRETARY, pro tem.—HENRY T. ROBINSON, Esq. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—At the CREDIT MOBILIER OFFICES, 80, Lombard-street, E.C. 





‘Tur above-named Company is established for the purpose of ac- | Thames. The Docks are constructed to receive ships and steamers of 


quiring the valuable business founded and organized by the late Mr. 2,500 tons, and are provided with all the necessary workshops and 
S. F. Somes, in conjunction with his brother, the late Mr. Joseph accessories for first-class dry docks, so as to enable them to keep up 
Somes, M.P., and continued and further developed by Messrs.Somes | the high character they have ever possessed; the Company will, 
Brothers, the present vendors. | therefore, have at command the means of economically and promptly 

The undeniable success of shipowners of established reputation | keeping their ships in efficient order: by so doing a great saving is 
affords ample proof that, as an investment, shipping property well | effeeted, which forms a considerable item of profit. 


managed is highly profitable, and the large fortunes accumulated by When free from use by the Company’s vessels, it is intended that the 
the late Mr. Joseph Somes, Mr. Thomas Ward, Mr. Duncan Dunbar, | Graving Docks shall, as hitherto, be employed in the repair of other 
Mr. Richard Green, and others, amply confirm this statement. vessels; and having in view the very limited dry dock accommodation 


The importance of commencing this Company’s operations with | in the Thames, compared with the extent of tonnage that frequents 
an established business of more than ordinary repute is felt to be | the port of London, and the constant and pressing demand for docks 
considerable. | of this magnitude, it is confidently anticipated that this branch of the 

With this object the Directors have arranged to purchase the fine | Company’s operations will continue to yield its very large revenue, 
Fleet of modern-built Ships belonging to the eminent firm of Messrs. | while the property will be found yearly increasing in value. 

Somes Brothers, together with their valuable and commodious Graving | The terms upon which the whole of the fleet of vessels, graving 
Docks on the Thames, known as the Canal Dockyard, Poplar, and the | docks, and plant are to be taken by the Company are most fair and 
valuable plant of every description attached thereto. _ liberal, and in perfect harmony with the high reputation of the vendors, 

This Fleet, numbering 18 vessels, comprises ships built of wood and | they having agreed to the whole being taken at a valuation, to be 
iron, many being upwards of 1,000 tons register, the whole of which | made by four competent surveyors, two of whom will be nominated by 
are now in active and remunerative employment in the East India, | Messrs. Somes Brothers, and two by the Company, with an umpire in 
China, and Australian trades. They are highly adapted for the con- the usual way. The goodwill has been fixed at a very moderate price, 
veyance of troops and for transport service, and have beenso employed | and which will include all the accruing freights on the ships, work iu 
by the Government when required, and they bear a high reputation in | the yards, &c. 
the mercantile marine of this country. By this arrangement the Company confidently anticipate that they 


‘The following detailed list gives the names, tonnage, and character of | will be in a position to declare large dividends, so that the Directors 
feel that applicants, instead of applying for shares in a new under- 




















each ship, viz. :— j r 
taking, will rather be admitted as partners in one of the oldest, most 
ie Stare en. Wenen Bers. Ouase AT | lucrative, and valuable concerns in London, and which has the im- 
w inailecs mense advantage of being in full operation. 
AAelaide ......sssecseesessecees 640 |Caleutta.... eee. 12 Al Red. Messrs. Somes Brothers have both taken seats at the board, thereby 
Beaumaris Castle ............ 1040 = | Glasgow...............scseseeres 12A1 securing to the Company their great practical experience and in- 
— asiiehie eamammnbiins a + pes sr gy sanesetdnamioosens hey : fluence ; they have further shown their confidence in the undertaking 
BMMIDD 2.0. cc cccsccccecerccceeeees “ WLOULMCID . 00.06 ceccceeweeenees “Ls . 
I rctivesconscescoscons M151 | Glasgow... ssssseve-csssvooeess 3 Al by subscribing £100,000 of the capital. — AS 
Ob GAM ® .6.05.55000.00000800..5 Se. eee 12Al The able and active staff of officials will remain in the employ of the 
Cs ss veascecesncccscsecsesass 623 aaa oepesesen 12 Al h } busine ill n suffer an hour’s interru tion 
Dartmouth ...........0.0ccc0ee 933 TREIOUO ic cistceusceoscieeexcect 14A1 ty eb af was She —e © os P 
EE Baakliddiatessicvecsceoes: 756 «= Caleutta........................ * AD Bed. y the transier. to é ; 
Fire Queen ... . i ees 13Al Applications for the remaining shares must be made in the form 
Harkaway eceeee 4 — Uhenceseteceecssseusses 15 Al : annexed, and be accompanied by a payment of £1 per share; if no 
Merchantman | 1015 Sunderland’ 181 | allotment be made, the amount will be returned forthwith ; if a less 
Mount-Stuart Elphinstone . 611 SU ichissosesssapsesvcusie Al Red number be allotted than is applied for, the amount paid on application 
tage 600 obeesneccesecedsvese ae en avdtnuhveesbineaks - . ; will be applied towards the payment of the £4 due on allotment, the 
UveOr Bagle ........cccccseeerees 90. Se | . . 
Star of India .................. 1045 Dundee ....... i cvesae «sea balance (if any) being returned. —e ‘ kvard 
TyBarmia cec..cccccescorcesseeses 1027 |Glasgow........................(14 Al Prospectuses and forms of application, with plan of the dockyare 
=e and premises, may be had at the offices of the Imperial Mercantie 
ame Tons| 16,623 ; _ | Credit Association and of the Crédit Mobilier, of the Secretary, the 
The Graving Docks are freehold, with a frontage to the River | Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors. 





THE MERCHANT SHIPPING COMPANY (Limited) (late Somes Brothers). 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the List of Applications for Shares in this Company will be closed this day, Saturday, the 6th inst., 


Three o'clock, for London ; and on Monday, the 8th inst., for Country Applications. 
Ly By order of the Board, 


London, 80, Lombard-street, August 6th, 1864. - : HENRY T. ROBINSON, Secretary (pro tem.). 














Loxpon : Printed by CHARLES WYMAN, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-irn-fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
and published, for the Proprietors, by Isaac SEaman, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satturay, Avct:t 6, Ist4. 
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